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Meetings of Societies. 


AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. Meetings, Mondays, 
7.30 P. M., at rooms of Boston Scientific Society, 419 Washington 
Street, beginning in September. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Sciences. Hall of the 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 
day, October 10. 


APPALACHIAN Mountain CivuB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, Wednes- 
day, October 10. Camping Party, August 3. 


BosTonian Society. Old State House. Next regular meet- 
ing, Tuesday, October 9. 


Boston Socrery or Crvit Enaingers. Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
field Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, September 19. 


Boston Society or Natura History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. Free lectures 
explanatory of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at 10 and 11 A. M. and 1.15 and 3 Pp. M. 


Boston Screntiric Society. 419 Washington Street. Next 
regular meeting, Tuesday, Oct. 9. 


MASSACHUSETTS HorticutturRAL Sociery. Horticultural 
Hall, Tremont Street. Exhibition of flowers, fruit and vegeta- 
bles, every Saturday, to August 25, inclusive; open to the 
public from 12 to 3 o’clock Pp. M. 


Museum oF Fine Arts. Copley Square. Summer Exhibi 
tion, new accessions in the Print Department, now open. 


New ENGLAND HisToric-GENEALOGICAL Society. No. 18 
Somerset Street. Next regilar meeting, Wednesday, October 8. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
16,000 volumes ; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open to mem 
bers and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 p.M., Saturdays to 2.30 p.m 

Society or Arts. Maas Institute of Technology. Next reg 
ular meeting, Thursday, October 11. 





TO-DAY. 


It is said that wheat sold in the New York market last 
week at the lowest price at which wheat was ever sold 
since there were markets and quotations. In 1837, things 
were so deranged that we imported wheat from England 
for a few months. It was then that Baron Rothschild 
made his famous remark that he. never lent money in 
countries which did not raise their own food. 
that rule do for borrowers in England now ? 


How would 





Perhaps it is just as well that the United States does 
not own enough war ships to justify the sending of a fleet 
to look on at the war in Corea. Officers of the navy sug- 
gest that it is the proper thing to do, and undoubtedly ‘in 
the absence of any real fighting for them it would be 
amusing and instructive to see others fight. But, as in the 
case of the boy who carries around a loaded pistol, there 
is always danger that something may go off. It is better 
to keep out of the way and thus be sure to keep out of 
trouble. Fortunately, there are no ‘ American interests’ 
in Corea which really need the protection of a United 
States fleet. 





It seems to be accepted as truth this year that the 
peach crop of Delaware and Maryland is practically 
ruined.. With no ‘peach trains’ running to Boston, there 
is likely to be something of a fruit famine; or, at least, 
there would be were it not for the profusion of California 
fruits. These have come upon the market this year in 
great quantities. At New York forty car loads were 
received in thirty-six hours from last Saturday night to 
Monday morning, and the estimate for the week was two 
hundred car loads. 





The first formal experiment in sending California fresh 
fruits to this market was made in 1867, when a small 
quantity was forwarded by express. This pioneer ship- 
ment was unprofitable partly on account of the high rates 
of transportation and partly because the fruit arrived here 
in inferior condition. Since then, however, the California 
fruit trade with the Eastern markets has steadily increased 











year i year till it has attained enormo1s proportions. A 
significant fact in connection with the Callfornia fresh 
fruit trade is that through shipments directly from the 
Pacific Slope to London have been resumed. Prior to two 
years ago lots consisting of a few hundred packages were 
sent to England, but the experiment was abandoned on 
account of the excessive freight charges exacted, it costing 
at the rate of $1,000 to transport a single carload of frnit 
from Sacramento to London. Now, however, the rate has 
been reduced to $700, which is only 70 cents a package. 
These shipments will be regularly made weekly by steam- 
ships which have been fitted up with refrigerating appara- 
tus. It is expected that the fruit will be landed in London 
in about seventeen days from the time it started from 
Sacremento. 


Can any classical correspondent give us the place in 
Cicero’s works of the following passage? It will be seen 
that it is the basis of the well-known hymn, ‘ Rise, my soul, 
and stretch thy wings.’ 

Tam est in natura hominum insitum divine virtutis et 
sapientie similitudinem optare, quam celo in orbem verti, 
quam igni superiorem regionem appetere, quam terre in 
medium mundi locum celique conglobari.” 





John Quincy Adams, who died suddenly at his home at 
Mt. Wollaston on Tuesday, was one of the most thorough- 
ly independent, self-poised and self-centred men of his 
generation in public life. Indeed, one may search the his- 
tory of contemporary politics without finding a parallel 
instance of entire disregard of what are called ‘ party 
ties’ in following out the deliberate political convictions of 
the individual. Mr. Adams before the war was a Free 
Soiler. When the struggle for freedom opened, he was 
appointed by Gov. Andrew on his staff, where he served 
through the war, being a vigorous supporter of President 
Lincoln’s policy. When peace was secured and ‘recon- 
struction’ began, Mr. Adams cut loose from his political 
associates and spoke and acted with the Democrats. 
When the Democratic party committed the absurdity of 
nominating Horace Greeley for president, Mr. Adams had 
no hesitation in breaking away and even accepting the 
nomination for vice-president on the opposition or Louis- 
ville ticket. 


This was not vacillation ; it was strength of purpose. It 
was an independence which gave no thought to the possi- 
bility of stepping a hair’s breadth aside from the path 
which his individual judgment indicated. He admitted no 
consideration of expediency or of what we call ‘ policy’ so 
far as his personal interests were concerned. Year after 
yeas, he stood as the candidate for governor of a party 
which had not the shadow of a chance of success in the 
election; and when offered offices of emolument by ap- 
pointment, he has invariably declined them. Even when 
he was ‘in politics,’ as the phrase is, Mr. Adams held 
himself above politics. 





‘The conditions of Mr. Adams's life undoubtedly tended 
to make easy for him a course of conduct which would 
have been more difficult for one differently situated. 
Possessed of large wealth, of distinguished lineage, and 
carrying the traditions of a family identified with the 
highest service of the republic, he held a position in which 
ordinary ambitions had little influence and independence 
in the individual was encouraged. Temptation to yield to 
what might belittle him in any way was absent. And in 
the best and most fruitful field of politics—the field of 
public service rather than public display—Mr. Adams did 
a vast amount of useful work. For a long series of years 
he presided over the town meetings of Quincy; he served 
as chairman of the School Committee, as trial justice, as 
road master; and later, as Boston began to have metropol- 
itan aspirations, he was called in to serve as a member of 
the Metropolitan Sewerage Commission and the Rapid 
Transit Commission. 


Professor Samuel Pierpont Langley, the astronomer who 
has been honored by the British Association with the degree 
of D. C. L., was born in Roxbury, Boston, Mass., August 
22, 1834, and was graduated at the Boston Latin School. 
In 1865, after spending two years in Europe he returned 
to the United States, and was for a short time an assistant 
in the Harvard Observatory, and was afterward called to 
a chair of mathematics in the United States Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis. In January, 1887, he was appointed 
assistant secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, and he 
became full secretary in November of the same year. He 
accompanied the parties sent out by the United States 
Coast Survey to observe the total eclipse of 1869 and 1870, 
and he also observed the solar eclipses of 1878 from Pike’s 
Peak. In 1870 Professor Langley began the series of 
brilliant researches on the sun which have since led to his 
being recognized as one of the foremost authorites on that 
body. He spent the winter of 1878-79 on Mount Etna, 
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Sicily, : and in 1881 he organized an expedition, fitted 

at the cost of a citizen of Pittsburg, althoy, gh under , 
auspices of the United States Signal Service, to the to. ; 
Mount Whitney, Cal., where he made important ol = 


tions in solar heat. In 1886 he was elected 


preside: 
the American Association for the Advancemen 
Science. * 
There is one great advantage in the route to th \ 
Pole chosen by Mr. Wellman. There are alco « me > 
advantages, whereof the chief is the capriciousnes ; 


heavy ice in the polar sea; ice that crushes sj ine 
justas things happen. It has crushed Mr. \ 
ship. But Spitzbergen is so near Selleein thar Mt. 
Wellman has had time to send a man to Norwa 
another ship. It has just started forth and wil) a 

be ready to receive the explorer when he comes bas kf, 
his sledge journey over the Arctic pack. [f Cape § 


abis 
had been as easily accessible as is Spitzbergey 


men of Lieut. Greeley’s party would not hay: act 
death in 1883. That is wherein the Spitzbergen , 
better than the Greenland route; it is nearer hoy, 
Lieut. Garlington, after the wreck of the Prot, 
have got back to the United States and returned to | 


mere Land again, all in one summer, a dis; 
been saved. 


The annual meeting of the American Asso 
the Advancement of Science is in progress this 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


is a long one. 


The list of those who are . 
Daniel G. Brinton, of Media Pa., is o 
eral President of the Brooklyn meeting and F. W. Py, 
of Cambridge, is Secretary, assisted by H. L. Pain 4 
of Rochester, and James L. Howe, of Louisville, Ky 
scientific body represented in the association meets 


Nn att 


} . 


ha 
room by itself and dozens of rooms in the Polytechni 
stitute and Packer Institute have been set apart for | 
use of the representatives of different branches of science 
It is not unreasonable to attribute in great meas 


the exemption of the United States this year 1 
from an invasion of cholera but even from a chole: 
‘scare’ to the falling off of European immigration. 7 

has been cholera enough abroad. From 


Russia j 
spread to Galicia, has appeared in Germany, at Mars 
in France, and in a few cases in those 
Belgium and Holland. 
poured over here as they did two years ago, ther 
doubt that the United States would have undergon 

siderable anxiety, even if the disease were prevented fro 
landing. 


clean 


Had emigrants from those |a 


It should be said, however, that the cholera 
not been epidemic this year in those parts having 
communication with United States, and also that 
system of inspection by the United States consuls abroad 
has been brought to a degree of great efficiency. To this last 
fact, chiefly, is to be attributed the entire immunity enjoy 
by this country. 





The extent to which countries on the other side of | 
world have been ravaged by epidemic diseases this 
mer is even yet hardly understood here. Figures coming 
from China are always large and usually exaggerat 
and the reports of mortality from the mysterious ae ase 
called ‘the plague,’ received early in the season, wer 
taken with a grain of salt. The official report of the Eng 
lish governor of Hongkong, however, stating that 120 
persons have died of the plague in the Canton district 
alone, shows that it must have been a terrible visitat 
But the plague is a disease which has no terror for wester 
peoples, among whom it does not venture ; and it is Russia 
where the cholera has been epidemic since spring, whi 
condemned as a menace to the health of Europe and the 
health of the world. The Russian peasants are proba) 
the most ignorant, superstitious and filthy of any popu 
tion in Europe, and the disease which was bred among ‘i's 
class spread early in the season to invade even St. Peter 
burg and to extend in greater or less degree through © 
the provinces. The suppression of facts regarding‘ 
existence of the epidemic by the Russian government \® 
caused reasonable indignation, and it is due to the Vs! 
lance of the officers of quarantine in other Europe 
countries and the rigor of the measures imposed, 


. . . — forn 
the disease has not spread westward in its virulent ‘or™ 





MEMORIALS OF LAUD. 


The Rev. A. J. Mason, vicar of Allhallows, Barks 
writes to the London Times: “January 1 next year ¥ 
be the 250th anniversary of the death of Archbis shop Li - 
who was executed on Tower-hill, Jan. 10, 1649, and on te 
following day was buried in the Church of Allballo 


Barking. It is intended to hold a ‘ Laud Exhibition me 


January on the spot in commemoration of the even’ ~ 
influential committee is being formed to ae ¥ 
object, and we shall feel much obliged to you if you ¥" 

so kind as to give this publicity through your colt 
Any of your readers who may possess objects of interes 
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connected with the Archbishop which they may be willing 
nd, or know of the existence of such objects, are 
requested to put themselves in communication with me. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and the President and 


to le 








machinery of government finishes the work. 
when the ‘industrial army’ encamped at Bladensburg 


In Maryland, 


began to protest that it was starving, the local authorities 
took its members in hand as vagrants, washed them, cut 


Fellows of St. John’s College, Oxford, have already prom-| their hair, gave them trousers and shirts and straw hats, 
‘sed to lend the valuable and interesting relics in their | and set them at work for the county building roads. Those 


possession.” 

It is a pity that the Legislature of Massachusetts is not 
in session. For, among other things which Laud made, he 
had a large hand in making Massachusetts. A grant of a 
few thousand dollars could have been rushed through. 

is there not time for a few readers of Tur Common- 
wEALTH to arrange for sending a good picture of Governor 
Vane or of Oliver Cromwell to the exhibition ? 
she Old South would lend their Cromwell. 





THE GREAT TRAMP EPISODE. 


it is more than four months since Coxey’s ‘industrial 
wmy’ set out from Massilon, Ohio, and from other parts 
of the ountry similar troops of men began to converge upon 
Washington. 


have been swept ap and disposed of in various ways, some 


This week the remnants of the gathering 


riven cheap transportation to the West whence they came, 


come arrested and set at work on public account as vagrant 
paupers. During these four months, the public has looked | 


n the strangest spectacle ever presented. in this country, 
the rise, progress and disintegration of an organized move- 
ment of tramps. Casual tramps have been common of late 
vears; in some parts of the country, as in the state of 
Connecticut, they became so numerous as to call for special 

vislation for the abatement of the nuisance; but this has 
heen the first experience in the organization of tramps 
nto effective bodies directed toward a common end. 

rhere was undoubtedly some cause for alarm when the 
Coxey movement first took shape. It came at a time of 
great industrial depression and at the close of a peculiarly 
hard winter, when the lack of employment for men who were 
willing to work had caused much real destitution outside the 
No one knew exactly how far the disaffec- 
tion and unrest extended, or to what extremes these men 


tramp class. 


might be pushed when acting together, and a feeling of 
uneasiness was general. But the outcome has shown that 
the strong commonsense of the American people, acting 
through the local governments which they have set up, is 
fully able to deal with even such an extraordinary emer- 
gency as this. In fact, the great tramp episode of 1894 
ought to inspire the American people with new confidence 
in their institutions and in themselves. 

It is not forgotten that the march of the ‘industrial 
armies’ aroused great sympathetic anxiety in the minds of 
our English cousins. The London press was urgent in 
its advice that the movement be suppressed by force. It 
was even declared that the advance of these ‘ armies’ un- 
checked upon Washington would mark the eud of consti- 
tuted authority in the United States and be the beginning 
of chaos or anarchy. Something of this alarm was reflected 
in the threats, which were heard early in the season, that 
the ‘commonwealers ’ would not be permitted to cross the 
boundaries of one or another of the states through which 
their route lay. But when the march was actually begun, 
The constables of 
along to the police of 


nothing so foolish was attempted. 
towns passed them adjoining 
cities, the deputy sheriffs looked after them, the farmers 
watched their barns and hen roosts while the ‘ industrials ’ 
passed; and each community found it was sufficient to 
itself, by the use of its own authority and the usual means 
for its own protection, to prevent anything damaging or 
even very disagreeable. 

The only exception to the general quiet with which the 
tramp armies were ‘moved on’ occurred in the West 
where the attempt was made to confiscate railroad trains for 
the purpose of free transportation. Very short work was 
made of the tramps who became for the occasion rioters 
and highwaymen; but even in this case there was found to 
be no need of appeal to other than the resources at hand. 
The courts and the militia took care of all that. 

Arrived at Washington, the sufficiency of the regula- 
tions established for the protection of the public generally 
was demonstrated in a peculiarly brilliant manner. Coxey 
himself got into trouble by his disregard of very simple 
rules of conduct which apply to everybody and were not 
especially designed for the repression of generals of indus- 
trial armies; but he was also accorded the full privilege 
of an American citizen in presenting his plea to a committee 
of Congress who heard him respectfully. His ‘army’ was 
hot disturbed, except so far as to compel the observance 
of ordinary sanitary regulations; and, in short, from the 
start to the finish of this remarkable movement, so threat- 
ening in its forecast to our friends on the other side of the 
Atlantic, there was not only no attempt at suppression, but 
no interference or restriction beyond that which the people 
‘et up for their comfortable existence in their respective 
communities under ordinary circumstances. 


Now that the collapse has finally come, the local 


Perhaps | 








who were hustled across from Virginia into the District of 
Columbia have been treated as other pauper incompetents 
are treated when belonging elsewhere; that is, they have 
been fed and sheltered until they could be sent back 
whence they came. 

This is the end of it. And the great tramp episode 
leaves the American people with greater confidence than 
ever in the sufficiency of the methods which they have 
devised for taking care of themselves even in an unheard 
of emergency. FrepEriIcK FE. Goopricn. 





FARM WORK. 


In connection with the difficult task which the commis- 
sion on unemployed labor has to consider, I wish that the 
people and societies interested in ‘outings’ might turn 
their attention to training city boys to farm work. 

All boys, of nature, like the open air of farm life, and 
many of its details please the unconventional boy. To 
deal with horses and cows, to hunt for eggs or to feed 
fowls, to see in living fact the growth of the potatoes, the 
pigs, the beans and peas that one is to eat—these things 
carry pleasures in their train which do not wait on those 
great laws of the school room, which govern the greatest 
common denominator or the reduction of vulgar fractions 
to decimals. 

Yet it happens,as we say rather lazily, that, every 
April and May, while five or ten thousand market gardeners 
and farmers, within sixty miles of Boston, find it hard to 
hire boys to drop potatoes, to be ready to pick berries or 
peas or beans, or to ride a horse in ploughing, there are 
some fifteen thousand boys chafing on their seats in Boston 
schools—named after various patriots—all of them, except- 
ing fifty prigs, counting the hours before their vacation. 

Now, why cannot some Society for the Promotion of 
the Condition of Boys organize an arrangement by which 
poor John Weed, who hates the greatest common denomi- 
nator, may go to Plainfield for four months into the em- 
ploy of George Farmer, who needs just such a boy and 
cannot find him in Plainfield? I shall be quite safe in say- 
ing that there have not been ten cases in which such a transac- 
tion has, in fact, been wrought out, in the last ten years. 

The reasons are easily found. First, there is no longer 
a family tie between George Farmer, who wants the boy 
in Plainfield, and John Weed’s ‘folks’ in Boston. John 
Weed’s ‘folks’ came from Russia, or Ireland or Bavaria. 

Second, John Weed’s mother is sadly afraid of bears 
and similar vermin. She was trained onthe other side of 
She has lived in some such closely settled 
place as Oswego street, or Chadwick street, or near 
the Five Points in New York, ever since she lived in 
America. She would no more send her son to work with 
a farmer in Pepperell or in Rutland, than the lady who 
reads these lines in Beverly or in Brookline would send 
her dear Algernon, of the same age, to serve in a salmon- 
canning establishment in Alaska. Practically, the mothers 
of the boys are afraid that they will be eaten by wolves, 
bears or lions. 


the ocean. 


It is, indeed, with a certain difficulty that the ‘ Friendly 
Visitor’ of the Associated Charities—this affable Miss 
White or Miss Black — once a year persuades the same 
mother to let her little girl or little boy go for one week on 
a Country Outing. A week—or possibly two—may be 
just within the range of imagination and 
But four months ! — Never ! 


possibility. 


At this place it seems as if there- were a chance to in- 
sert the point of a wedge. In the friendships brought about 


by ‘country work,’ may it mot be managed that 
employers in the country will be glad to make 
bargains by which they shall engage to take boys 
from Boston, say for four months next summer? 


Really, the children who go back and forth, under 
the auspices of Mr. Baldwin and his Country-Week Com- 
mittee, are the best negotiators. They can assure the 
Mrs. Weedsin the Boston tenement houses, that there are 
no bears in the places they visit. They can stimulate 
John, Herman, Mike or Nathan, by tales of rabbit snaring, 
fishing for punkin-seeds, and the other charms of country 
life. 

On our side, in Boston, we ought to be ready with some 
arrangements by which we should be sure that the boys 
sent out on this new experiment are reliable, or what the 


fine national phrase calls ‘steady.’ Mr. Field, Mr. War- 





dell, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Birtwell and Mr. Dugan would 
name plenty of such ‘ steady boys,’ if only the demand or | 
request for them were made with sufficient definiteness. | 
The farmer who wants a boy in summer and not in winter 
would be supplied, and a step would be taken—not long | 
but sure—for training boys to the best vocation yet dis- 


covered for men, and to the ambitions which belong to it ; 
boys, who will otherwise be left to the two-and-sixpenny 
callings, in which there is no promotion—those who peddle 
matches, lozenges or newspapers. 

Epwarp E. HAs. 





JOSEPH HOLT. 

Joseph Holt, whose death at Washington has been an- 
nounced, wi!l be remembered us President Lincoln's judge 
advocate-general. He should be remembered, also, as a 
great postmaster-general. The annual reports he issued 
in 1859 and 1860, as President Buchanan’s postmaster-gen- 
eral, are unsurpassed for comprehensiveness, sound under- 
They have but one rival in the litera. 
ture of the postal service—Postmaster-General Howe’s re- 
port of 1882. Holt’s reports are at the same time the joy 
and despair of the postal student. Whoever has mastered 
them is entitled to a hearing in postal matters; but his law, 
his policy and his temper are a terror to time-servers and 
routine men, 

President Buchanan, in 1859, found the Post-Office 
Department in utter confusion. Postmaster Brown had 
died; so had John Marron, who had managed the postal 
finances since 1846. The postal service did not earn half 
it earned less than $8,000,000, while the 
mails to California alone cost more than $2,000,000, not a 
sixth part of which was earned. 


standing, and style. 


its expenses ; 


Yet there was no such 
thing as free delivery at the homes of the people; the mail 
service between Boston and New York was primitive and 
inconvenient. A strong man was needed to rescue the 
service from hungry contractors and reckless legislation. 

President Buchanan chose Joseph Holt, at that time 
commissioner of patents. The incomparable value of Holt’s 
services is well illustrated by the fact that President Lin- 
coln, who had a genius for estimating the capacity and 
character of a public officer, retained Holt in Washington, 
and soon entrusted him with the more difficult work of ad_ 
ministering military justice throughout the war for the 
Union. 

As postmaster-general, Holt soon mastered the law, 
the finance, the sound policy, and the technical details of 
his department—an achievement in which he had few suc- 
cessors. After exhausting his own power for reducing 
the postal service to something like order, he appealed to 
Congress for less ruinous legislation, and tempered his just 
wrath by explaining the true object of the postal service. 
But in exposing the scandalous obligation to expend postal 
funds on useless contracts, like the Mississippi River mails, 
he was inexorable—no mean undertaking in view of the 
men who led in such raids. His own section, his own 
party were the great offenders. But mentally, morally 
and technically, Holt was equal to the occasion. Ex- 
penditures for ‘transportation’ were reduced about one- 
half, or more ; the men who had made the postal service 
poor tried a post-office of their own, with Mr. Reagan for 
postmaster-general; and at last the American people 
obtained, under President Lincoln, a true postal service, 
or something like postal civilization. The death of Joseph 
Holt, who was certainly one of the greatest of all public 
officers in the service of the United States, leaves Horatio 
King the oldest surviving postmaster-general. 


C. W. Ernst. 


DR. GOULD AND THE HARVARD ORSERVA™ 
TORY PHOTOMETRIC WORK. 





Astronomy and Astro-Physics for August contains an 
editorial note so misleading and in which the facts are 
represented in so false a light that it calls for instant 
explanation and the presentation of the exact facts in their 
proper light. That the editors should have permitted such 
a statement to have place in their magazine is unfortunate, 
since its position as the principal popular astronomical 
magazine in the country should give its opinion weight in 
the formation of popular information on astronomical 
matters. But if it desires to win the confidence of think- 
ing men, it should have a care to present only what is 
strictly true. 

The article in question is an abstract of Prof. Picker- 
ing’s reply inthe Astronomische Nachrichten to Mr. Chand- 
ler’s criticisms of the Harvard photometric work, which 
is accompanied by editorial comments. The abstract in 
itself is legitimate, for there is a very widespread interest 
in the Harvard mistakes and much curiosity to see what 
sort of defense could be made. But a portion of the ac- 
companying editorial comment places Dr. Gould’s opinion 
and statement in so forced a light that a comparison of the 
statement itself seems necessary. 

The editorial paragraph which has reference to Mr. 
Chandler’s criticism is as follows : 

Such an arrangement is not a high-minded benefaction to 


science. It cannot be esteemed an enviable honor for any of its 
truth-loving votaries to wear. We do not wonder that Dr. 


Gould should feelingly disclaim any share in the onus of such a 
thing in the minds of people generally interested. On the other 
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hand, how different are the newspaper mouthings of a few 
science fledglings at the ‘Hub’ who pose as judges supreme on 
the merits or demerits of ‘Old Harvard.’ 

The language of this paragraph bears plainly the con- 
struction that Mr. Chandler’s arraignment is a despicable 
affair, one in which an honorable scientific man would not 
care to have part, and in fact so unworthy that Dr. Gould 
has feelingly disclaimed any responsibility in it. This 
insinuation is uncalled for; and it is not in accord with 
what Dr. Gould has really said or with his opinion as indi- 
cated by his words. In fact, it so misrepresents Dr. 
Gould’s motives that the publication of it as a fact seems 
dangerously near a breach of good faith and honesty. 

The exact statements are all on record in our Boston 
newspapers. A newspaper report of an interview with 
the President of Harvard University with reference to Mr. 
Chandler's charges puts into Mr. Eliot's mouth these words : 
“ Undoubtedly Dr. Gould is at the back of it.” In a eour- 
teous note to President Eliot, Dr. Gould informed him that 
the statement was untrue, and without directly demanding 
a retraction he made it plain that he desired a disavowal 
or a withdrawal of the same. President Eliot neglecting 
to take any action in the matter within six days thereafter, 
Dr. Gould sent a copy of this letter to a Boston news- 
paper with a short note of explanation. This public state- 
ment, the only word in the matter which Dr. Gould has 
ever spoken, is and must be the feeling disclaimer referred 
to by the editor of Astronomy and Astro-physies. 

Now for the exact words of Dr. Gould’s letter. The full 
text is unnecessary, the first three or four paragraphs be- 
ing a relation of the circumstances of his knowledge of 
President Eliot’s alleged statement and a denial of having 
any share in the exposure. With reference to Mr. Chand- 
ler’s article, Dr. Gould makes use of the following words : 
“ His natural course in publishing any astronomical com- 
munication would have been to hand it to me for the As- 
tronomical Journal. This would, of course, have imposed 
upon me a most distasteful duty; but, instead of this, he 
forwarded the communication to Germany for publication, 
and did not tell me until afterward. That his published 
statements were made from a high sense of scientific duty, 
and not prompted by any personal hostility, no one ac- 
quainted with his character can reasonably doubt. The 
credit of American science was involved and the task must 
have been a disagreeable one for him, while called for by 
recognized scientific ethics.” In conclusion, Dr. Gould 
again states that he had no connection with the contro- 


versy. 
Yr. Gould has been intimate with Mr. Chandler, he 


says, for twenty-five years, and from a knowledge of his 
character based on this acquaintance he asserts that Mr. 
Chandler was actuated by “high sense of scientific duty’ 
and that his action was called for by ‘ recognized scientific 
ethics.’ In the face of these statements by Dr. Gould and 
his belief that the charges are well founded, which is so 
unmistakab'y implied by them, the magazire adduces this 
very letter to support its claim that the exposure was an 
unworthy action. Further comment here does not seem 
necessary. 

But the paragraph is unfortunate in another assertion 
which ought to be corrected, since it also tends to mislead 
the public. [t is the sentence with reference to the 
‘science fledglings at the Hub’ who pose as judges of the 
Harvard work. One would be justified in imagining from 
this that a few Boston men were engaged in an attack 
upon the Observatory. Now this is a very wrong idea, for 
the number of authorities who have expressed in the sci- 
entific periodicals their knowledge that the Harvard work 
is of poor quality is already considerable, with additions in 
almost every new issue. In Europe they .include Wolff, 
Miiller and Kempf, two of the strong men of the Potsdam 
Astro-Physical Observatory, and Schulhof and Cohn, 
computers, who take serious exceptions to the quality of 
the Harvard measurements of position. In this country 
there may be named Chandler, Sawyer and Yendell of 
Boston, all variable star observers of the highest type, and 
Holden, Hough and Barnard. Of these men, two, per- 
haps three, have spoken so recently that their opinions 
were not known to the editor when he penned his para- 
graph ; but omitting these even, there is such a goodly ar- 
ray, not of ‘ science fledglings at the Hub’ but of men of 
reputation, widely distributed, as to dispose in a twinkling 
of the insinuations of local attack on amateurishness. Each 
of these men, independent of the others, has found that the 
Harvard observations, in that department in which he is 
skilled, are not of good quality, and each has called atten- 
tion to this fact over his signature in some astronomical 
publication. 

For the information of Astronomy and Astro-Physics it 
may be well to say that Miiller and Kempf attack the Har- 
vard photometric work in much stronger terms than did 
Mr. Chandler. Of Vol. XIV of the Observatory Annals, 
they say: “The errors in the single measurements of light 
are very considerable. A difference in two observations 
of the same star of nine-tenths of a magnitude is considered 
by Pickering as allowable; at least such differences are 





frequent even in stars observed only three times. There are 
at least 445 stars where such differences of at least a magni- 
tude occur—that is every ninth or tenth star of the cata- 
logue. . . 180 of these, or about one twenty-fourth 
of the entire number in the catalogue, give differences of 
1.7 magnitudes; and a misidentification or something 
similar must have occurred, for it is inadmissible that a 
photometric observation should be one, let alone two, mag- 
nitudes in error.” They further observe that Chandler 
has shown that this sort of error is common in Pickering 
observations. 

It may thus be seen that Astronomy and Astro- 
Physics must include new names in its list of those who 
are not given to ‘ high-minded benefactions of science,’ and 
that Mr. Chandler in his criticism of Harvard photometric 
work has now in his company two of the most eminent au- 
thorities in the world on the subject, the representatives of 
the leading astro-physical observatory in the world. 

Joun Ritcuie, Jr. 


PASCAGOULA. 
BY TITUS MUNSON COAN. 

I sailed at sunset o'er a quiet sea; 
With roses of faint-flushing light was filled 
Heaven’s evening garden; slanting radiance spilled 
Its hues incarnadine along the lee ; 
The sky was barred with cloudy mystery ; 
The azure spaces ‘gan to dim their hue, 
And pearly mist to stain the tender blue, 
While on the shelly sand the ripple free 
Followed the keel along the curving shore, 
As toward fair Pascagoula’s bay | drew, 
And air, earth, ocean, purple forest, wore 
The splendor of such light as Eden knew. 
To perfect bliss there lacked but one thing more — 
Thy sweet eyes bent with mine on heaven’s door. 


Lippincott’s. 


LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 


IV. 
A DAY ON THE RHINE— COLOGNE TO HEIDELBERG. 
Hotel de Russie, 
Baden-Baden, July 29,94. 

It is a lovely Sunday morning in this most lovely place 
as I sit down to write. The ladies cf our little party are 
off to the Russian Church. I, too, should be there were it 
not for this letter. You have all heard of the man who 
said he might not be able to attend a series of revival 
meetings, but who added that if he could not, at any rate 
he would ‘send a hand.” So I must take my Church to-day 
vicariously. But before saying anything more of Baden- 
Baden, I must go back a little. 

A very pleasant ride it was from The Hague to Cologne. 
Here we stopped at the Hotel du Nord. Would it not be 
practicable for some enterprising American to build a 
hotel with one of these most delightful inner courts? This 
out-of-door lounging and dining is so very agreeable! An 
easy arrangement of glass roofs and sides, movable at will 
to make complete outdoors possible, could be devised. I 
know our New England climate has infinite resources in 
the way of discomfort ; but it seems to me that even its 
almost human ingenuity in the matter of being disagreeable 
might be outwitted. So long as it is not done at home, it 
will continue to be one of the attractions of a visit abroad. 

What is there of interest in Cologne? The ‘two and 
seventy "—fragrances, which Coleridge made immortal in 
his sonnet, seem to have departed. I found a large share 
of them in a town in Holland. But the Rhine no longer 
needs washing so badly as it did in the poet’s day. 
Neither were ‘the pavements fanged with murderous 
stones,’ nor ‘the rags and hags and hideous wenches’ so 
obtrusive as in the olden time. Streets and shops and 
the general aspect of the city are attractive. Its Gallery, 
though not famous, has, at least, one picture known the 
world over and a delight to every eye. This is the won- 
drous beauty of the life-size Queen Louise descending the 
staircase. 

But everybody knows that the one thing which makes 
Cologne famous is its Cathedral. I shall enter on no 
guide-book description. With the tallest spires, it stands 
fourth in size in the world. St. Peters, the Cathedrals of 
Seville, Milan, Cologne and St. Paul’s in London—so rank 
the five largest in the order named. Everybody also 
knows that it is the completest and most consistent speci- 
men of Gothic architecture in the world. But—shall I 
write myself down a barbarian in saying it—there are sev- 
eral others which I should rather have—as a boy would 
say. Milan delights me most. I might not find it easy to 
tell why. 

“ Ido not like thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell, etc.” 

A good many of our likings and dislikings end there. 
I even find more pleasure in some of the English Cathe- 











— — 


drals, such as York. Is it because we are . by, 
fection yet, that many of us find it, as Byron “te 
‘insipid’? Whatever be the cause, I find myself Pra 
haunting Milan when there, and dreaming of it when Pn 
But Cologne would never oceupy any large part of -_ 
my waking or my sleeping hours. re 


not up 


Having once seen the bones of ‘the Eleven Th 
ve is , ¢ OUSand 
Virgins,’ I did not care to see them again. | CAN see g 
the virgins’ bones I wish to see at full-dress parties 
my reverence is stirred in the one case about 
in the other. I suppose they once moved the s; 


add 
as much 


; . iperstitions 
veneration of credulous ignorance. But it is now ei) 
ither 


as 


ludicrous or a pitiable display, accordi : 
§ é I , od | yY, according as one cho eee ¢ 
look at it. A church which still countenance 
nonsense will keep its hold on the world so lone . 
. . 5 . 
remains ignorant, and no longer. 

Desiring a leisurely morning and remembering tha: ; 
river at this place is not specially interesting, we dis 


take the Rhine boat at Cologne. Instead, we 
train to Bonn. We did not have time to ‘ go through’ th 


University, but we did see the outside of its 


took ths 


OU INgs 


These, as is generally the case in Germany, are not pm 


tentious. Like a wise nation, it cares more for 


© the fame 
of its teachers than for its buildings. Here we took “a 
boat, at about eleven o'clock, which had left Colow 
hour or two ahead of us. 

A day on the Rhine! Who is vain and foo))s) 
to try to describe it? It was a perfeet day, cl 
warm. Some of the party found it a little too warm. 
I, however. I have always had the conviction that | 
intended for the tropics, but got misplaced in some 
and so was born in Maine. I rarely find a day when the 
ery, “Is this hot enough for you?” fails to thrill me wit 
pleasure. So, it was a perfect day. Towards night then 
was distant and most beautiful lightning, and, on landing 
a playful shower chased us to our hotel at Mainz. 

A day on the Rhine! What shall | say abou 
Soon after leaving Bonn, the dark hills began to rise , 
either bank. But it is only from Coblenz to Mainz that 
the full glory of the river is seen. It is clay-color in a 
pearance, and its current is so swift that the down trip is 
some three or four hours quicker than our ascent. Thy 
scenery is fine; and yet it is what one does not see whic 
contributes its ¢hief beauty. After all, it is men a 
women which chiefly interest us. We note, indeed, th 
German industry which terraces the hills to their summits 
utilizes every square yard of earth amid the rock, and co 
ers all the banks with vines. But it is castle and ruin; it 
is the vision of old robber barons aad love-lorn maidens 
is the cries and shouts of battle; it is the warlike echoes 
‘The Watch on the Rhine’ or the pathetic refrain of ‘ Fair 
Bingen’; it is legend and story, revenge and hate and lov 
and deathless fealty; it is these which give its undying i: 
terest to the swift river. America has grander rivers, a 
rivers. Some parts of the Hudson are much superior 
Even the Kennebec and Penobscot have points of greater 
natural beauty ; while the Columbia is far and way ahead, 
not only of the Rhine but of any other river | have ever 
seen. Some day, perhaps, they may have a human and 
romantic interest that shall match it; though we will hope 
that the bloody and barbaric memories may be spared. But 
the people of the present age will still love to visit and 
dream in the old world and live for a time in romantx 
scenes which cannot attach themselves to any new 
country. 

There is little which I shall stop to say of Mainz 
Though occupied by a Roman camp some time before thr 
date A. D., and though still a flourishing town and an im 


portant strategic point, it does not compare with other 
places as a point of interest for the traveller. (ur next 
stopping place was Heidelberg. I was glad to refres! 
memories of this lovely place which arejnowjfourteen yea 
old. In 1880 I drove up to the Castle. This time we wea! 
up on a railway, some two years old, which is worked by 


water power. Everybody knows that what is left 


Heidelberg Castle is the largest and most beautiful ruin 
in Europe. For description, see guide books and the let 
ters of writers braver and less modest than I. But 
after you have read them ail, you will know littl 
about it till you have seen it. And then you will not 
wonder that nobody has accomplished the impossible task 
of telling you about it. From the tower of the Castle one 
may see that the town is one of the most beautifully site 
ated in the world. The lovely Neckar runs through it, 
crossed by its two fine bridges. One of these is moder®. 
while the other is very old, and it is still guarded by - 
towered gateway which suggests times when undesirabit 
visitors might be too anxious to come over for anything 
but a friendly call. 


. - “1 dinars, 
The University, as unambitious as'Bonn in its|bulld™ 


T 


is one of the oldest and most famous in all Europe. “ 
still has from one thousand to twelve hundred student 
We were greatly interested in the University prison, ¥°°" 
recalcitrant students are wont to be detained. «The 
handwriting on the wall’ is not of quite so gloom! ® 
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4s one may see in the Tower of London. It is winkle, miscalled myrtle (vinca minor) which our mothers 

character © vs P : . . 7 
. euevestive of the illustrations which I have been | and grandmothers were so fond of. Plant them among 
over in the Humoristische Bldtter. Every availa- 


your shrubs and they will keep the roots cool. 
nie and reachable space of plaster is covered with gro-| _ 


vesque and saucy sketches and sayings and songs. So we 


ave 


The new habit of keeping our front lawns ‘ void of a 
fence’ has its inconveniences sometimes. But good Mr. 


. over gloomy dungeons. Urban has met one of the worst of them. His friend’s cows 
4 was glad to be able to visit the fencing rooms where 


e away with no great depression of heart from these 
aint “7 


‘ 


would look in on his lawn to tamper with the grass, and 
Mr. Urban did not like to be so unneighborly as to send 
them to the village pound. So he has converted his sum- 
mer house into a Petit Trianon. He has two or three 
pails, ornamented with ribbons, and painted with fleurs de 


lys. Two or three pretty milk-maid’s hats hang in the 
tone. One acted as master, while the other two showed | hall. 


stadents practise their anything but gentle sword-play. 


Hundreds of wire masks and swords and gloves which 
‘ ach to the elbow and padded jackets are here. Fortu- 

y. three students happened to be present. They not 
nate:s, . y : 
» welcomed us, but consented to let us see how it is 


Now when the cows appear, his girls and their 


the play. It is rough enough, but no great harm is done 


guests, with milking stools 4 /a Marie Antoinette, go down 
on the lawn and milk them in sight of the road. Urban 
thinks they will not visit him often, after this custom is 


well known. 
te so harmless. It is to be hoped that the day will prenentctet 


bere. But the student faces on the streets, crossed by 


vid welts, and some of them still caked with blood, tell 
barbaric story of the still popular duels which are not 


come time come, both in Heidelberg and Harvard, when The botanists are all at sea as to the classical names of 
voung men will learn that brutality and brilliancy are not] the vegetables which Pythagoras said people must not eat. 


votical. and that barbarism is. not essential to manliness. | What is phaseolus, what is lathyrus, and what is faba and 


One other thing in Heidelberg 1 cannot pass by. Is 


chere another case in the world like it? Here is a church | the European and American botanists would have come to 


blows about our pease and their queues if the ocean had 
not been between. 


the Church of the Holy Ghost, which is jointly owned by 
(Catholics and Protestants. I wondered at first if it was 
che dawn of the Millennium; but svon discovered that a 
k and impassable wall, reaching from foundation to 
f divided the brother (?) Christians. And, on looking 
the matter up, discovered that on several occasions in the 
past fraternal warfare and strategy, of a bitterness and 
srpness not entirely celestial, had been indulged in, to} country, for the edible beans, which are not much fancied in 


the end that one or the other party might be as houseless| this world where we have better.” “Get the best,” is, 


and homeless as was he whom both factions claim as Mas-| indeed, our national motto, or one of them. 


ter. So the old world wags on, and the Millennium will 
not startle us by any sudden arrival. 


THE NEW ENGLAND ELM. 


Of one quaint attachment to the old Church I must 











make brief mention. Nestled lovingly against its side, BY H. M. WATTS. 
and covered by a lean-to roof, was a poor little shop. The 


Soaring shafts that sweep the blue, 
kindly old man who kept it had for sale a cheap assort- | 


: ' Giant strength is in thy girth; 
ment of such ches rs as the “8 y and | , ‘ 
ment of such cheap things as the poorest might buy and Anteubtike all virtee domes 


A ; 
ise. Here were wooden shoes, and articles of clothing to | From thy ally Mother Earth. 


e purchased for a few pfennigs. Here were hand-made | 


rakes and hand-made elothes-pins, looking as if whittled | Sovereign of the coo) Sareea, 

ut with a jack-knife. I could not help thinking that here, | Crossroads show thy mystic sign; 
this homely business, might be more of the religion of Hieroglyphs of shade and sun 

him who was manger-born, more of the presence of the | Summer weaves in mazy line. 


real Holy Ghost, than among the quarrelsome Christians | Spreading o’er the humble roof, 


Topping yon ambitious tower, 
Roof-tree of the townfolk’s meet, 


. . . . ! 
ho preached and droned their masses inside, while each 
sed the other half of the common building. 


But here I am in Baden-Baden; and here I am at the 


Emblem of the people’s power. 
nd of a letter that is so long that it is time to say Amen. 


, . —_ As the soft susurrus stirs 

lhe memories of this German Saratoga, however, are so ‘ 
In thy leaves, care ’s at an end ; 

Life is tranquil ‘neath thy boughs, 
Homestead guardian, wayside friend. 


vivid that they will easily keep till the next letter. 


< M. J. SAVAGE. 


FLOUR, FRUIT, FIELD, FARM AND 
FOREST. 


Philadelphia Press. 


—__—_- THE RECORD OF THE LOWELL OBSERV- 
There are two little fruit gardens on the south side of | ATORY. 
Camden street, between Tremont street and Shawmut | 


| 
| 
| 








avenue, beautiful with Commelyna Nudosa. This is a| OBSERVATIONS OF THE PLANET MARS IN JUNE AND 


: . | ' 
pretty, heaven-blue, native flower not enough seen in our | JULY. 


gardens. Dr. Gray gives its range as from Delaware to | 
| 


F lori 


In response to a request from THe COMMONWEALTH, 
da, and west as far as Missouri and Texas. 


| Mr. Percival Lowell has kindly furnished the following 
For a garden plant, it has the advantage that it flowers | facts with reference to the observations at Flagstaff. We 
allsummer. It has taken the name of ‘ Day-flower,’ from | take pleasure in presenting them to our readers as forming 


the shertness of bloom of each blossom. Linnus called! an authentic story of the more popular portion of the 


the species Commelyna, from three Dutch botanists, two of | work. It has seemed best to present them in groups 
whom had written books while the third had written none. | rather than in a chronological order, and comments have 
This was his joke, because the parts are arranged in ‘been made from time to time when they seemed necessary 
threes and two petals only are visible, while the third is | to explain the nature or the application of the observa. 
small or abortive. Spider-wort belongs in the same family. | tions. 


Lowell Observatory was ready for work on June 1, the 
ge telescopes being both in position at that date. Two 
months before, however, while making tests as to the 
| quality of the atmosphere, Mr. Douglass had, at the request 
A great deal has been said about the difficulty in im-| of Mr. Lowell, searched near the southern horizon for 
porting foreign shrubs, What vitiates the whole business | Gale’s comet. This was found by him with the six-inch 


more, is that we import foreign gardeners, used to the wet telescope on April 26, he being the first observer in the 
climates of Western Europe, where ‘ it rains every day, or 


ear | northern hemisphere to see it. 
if there be a fair day, Sabba’ day gobbles it up.’ 

Here are the rhododendrons. The roots run near the 
surface and must be kept moist. 
care of them. 


It makes one weep to see the hateful cleanliness with lar 
which the gardeners scrape away the leaves of rhododen- 
drons from their roots. 


The Lowell Observatory, as will be remembered, is 
situated in the territory of Arizona, near the town of Flag- 
Nature knows and takes | staff, in longitude 112° W., latitude 35° N., at an elevation 
The leaves of ten thousand summers lie on of 7300 feet above the sea. 
the roots in those magnificent dells which the gardeners | 
cannot imitate. Poor Mr. Bountiful moves out of town 
and orders a hundred rhododendrons on his lawn. And 
then John or Andrew or Michael, ‘trained abroad his 
arms to wield,’ rakes off every leaf which shields the 
poor roots from a July sun. 


The staff includes Mr. Lowell 
himself, Prof. W. H. Pickering and Mr. A. E. Douglass. 
Mr. Lowell was at the observatory from June 1 to June 23. 
As early as May 24, the ‘polar rift’ on Mars was sus- 
pected by Pickering in the six-inch telescope, and on May 
31, when the twelve-inch was mounted, he thought he 
The plants die, of course, and | could faintly see it in this. On June 2 he was sure of it, 
poor Mr. Bountiful, at his club, says, “So strange, you | and on June 9 it was distinguishable by all observers as a 
know, that, you know, you cannot raise rhododendrons | dark line lying along a parallel of latitude on the southern 
outside of England, you know.” polar cap, about 15° from the edge of the cap and half as 
A pretty mulch for rhododendrons is the little peri- | long as the diameter of the cap. June 14, this rift reached 














what vicia, in the old books, nobody quite knows. And | 


the ‘polar sea.’ Its breadth was about 220 miles and its 
length about 1200 miles. Early in August, the snow-cap 
was divided by it. [The pole which Mars presents to us 
is the southern one. Almost all astronomers concede that 
it is covered with ice and snow. The ‘rift’ was observed 
by Pickering during the last opposition. The ‘ polar sea’ 
is a dark line of uniform width surrounding the polar 
cap.—Ep. ] 

June 8, two brilliant star-like points were discovered 
by Lowell in the polar cap, in longitude 291° 30’, latitude, 
South 75° 40’. June 10, 11, 13 and 14, similar points were 
seen near the same place, sometimes shining and some- 
times white. June 12, similar points were seen on the 
opposite side of the cap in longitude 90°. [One explana- 
tion of such brilliant points might be the existence of 
mountain slopes of snow, illuminated by the sun and turn- 
ing through the glinting angle.—Ep. ] 

July 5, both Pickering and Douglass observed that the 
Terminator was flattened in a certain place. The Sabeus 
Sinus gives polarized light. [The Terminator is the bound- 
ary between the illuminated part of the planet and the 
dark part. We are all familiar with the appearance of the 
Terminator of the moon, it being very irregular on account 





|of the mountains and valleys across which it runs. On 


| 
| 
| 


Mars, however, the Terminator is a smooth, regular curve, 
A departure from this regularity, as here noted, is thought 


American travellers in England, who are obliged to eat , by some to indicate a difference in level between different 
: ' their ‘ Windsor Beans’ without sweet corn, will be interested portions of the planet. Others think it may be the result, 
a to know why they never ate them in America. Dr. Gray | in part at least, of an irregular irradiation of light due to 
unfolds the reason. ‘Vicia Faba,” he writes, “Bean of the different constitution of the different areas, The Sabw- 
England, Windsor or Horse Bean, cultivated from the old | Us Sinus is a ‘sea.’ Grass and trees do not polarize light ; 


water does, and there may be other substances which do 
also. Observations with the polariscope are new so far as 
Mars is concerned, if indeed the instrument has been used 
at all on celestial objects. The apparatus used at the 
Lowell Observatory was made in accordance with a plan 
suggested by Pickering.—Ep.] 

July 19, Douglass observed a protuberance on the 
Terminator, and a notch. The former he estimated to be 
’ 1 in height. [This suggests a mountain with an eleva- 
tion of about 5-8 of a mile.—Ep.] 

July 20, the Douglass notch confirmed by Pickering. 
July 21, Douglass saw two notches which were confirmed 
by Pickering the following night. July 23, other notches 
observed by Douglass. July 26, a large protuberance 
observed by Pickering. The light from the larger ‘lakes ’ 
found to be unpolarized even when near the limb. [This 
large protuberance was undoubtedly the one seen by 
Javelle at Nice, on July 28. The light of an object near 
the limb would pass through a greater depth of Martian 
atmosphere, and, if there were moisture in the latter, might 
indicate water, while an observation of the centre of Mars 
would indicate none.—Ep.] 

On June 6, the first observation of a canal, Eumenides, 
was made by Pickering. It was seen by the other observ- 
ers on June 7 and appeared persistently on June 9. Dur- 
ing the whole of June and July the snow-cap diminished in 
size. On July 10, a minute patch of white in the position 
of the former star-like points was seen as a difficult object, 
entirely detached from the snow-cap. July 18, Pickering 
reports that the cap has materially diminished and that the 
canals are coming out more clearly. He had some views 
of clouds and glimpses of some of his ‘lakes.’ Early in 
August he reports that he has seen seventeen of these 
lakes, two of them new. [While in South America, Pick- 
ering reported the discovery of some forty small spots 
which he termed ‘lakes.’ These, for convenience, may be 
termed his lakes. There are other patches of color on 
Mars which have been named as lakes. The latter were 
the ones observed with the polarisgope. Ep.] 

By the end of June the canal Ganges was seen twice, 
and both times single. July 29, a light gray tint was seen 
on an extended region. Some canals were well developed, 
no duplication visible. July 30, early in the evening, with 
the seeing 4 and 3 on a scale of 10, Pickering thought he 
saw Ganges double. Later in the evening, when the seeing 
had improved to 8 and 9, it was evident that such was not the 
case. The apparent double was a canal from Fons Juvente 
anda north branch of Tithonus. [These observations 
have an interest, since the canal Ganges has been re- 
ported as seen double at Lick.—Ep. ]} 





Saint Botulph. 


Our patron Saint’s name — Botulph — seems to mean 
Lend-A-Hand. For Bote, in Saxon — or, as we say, Boot — 
means amends or satisfaction ; we use it now in equalling a 
a bargain, ‘He gave so much to boot.” Ulph is only 


another spelling for Help. The / is at the beginning in 
help (English fashion) and at the end in ulph. The two 
words mean the same. 

The name of St. Botulpb, the founder of Botulph’s 
Town or Boston, meant, therefore, ‘one who helps to 
make amends,’—or, as we say now, ‘one who Lends a 
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A REMONSTRANCE. 


There are thoughts that the mind cannot fathom, 
The mind >f the animal male : 
But woman abundantly hath them, 
And mostly her notions prevail. 
And why ladies read what they do read 
Is a thing that no man may explain, 
And if any one asks for a true rede 
He asketh in vain. 


Ah, why is each ‘ passing depression ’ 
Of stories that gloomily bore 
Received as the subtle expression 
Of almost unspeakable lore ? 

In the dreary, the grubby, the grimy, 
Say, why do our women delight, 
And wherefore so constantly ply me 

With Ships in the Night ? 


Dear ladies, in vain you approach us, 
With Harradens, Hobbeses and Grands ; 
For, alas! though you offer to coach us, 
Yet the soul of no man understands 
Why the grubby is always the moral, 
Why the nasty 's preferred to the nice, 
While you keep up a secular quarrel 
With a gay little vice ; 


Yes, a vice with her lips full of laughter, 
A vice with a rose in her hair, 
You condemn, in the present and after, 
To darkness of utter despair ; 
But a sin, if no rapture redeem it, 
But a passion that’s pale and played out, 
Or in surgical hands—you esteem it 
Worth scribbling about ! 


What is sauce for the goose, for the gander 
Is sauce, ye inconsequent fair! 
It is better to langh than to maunder, 
And better is mirth than despair ; 
And though Life ’s not all beer and all skittles, 
Yet the sun, on occasion, can shine, 
And, mon Dieu, he ’s a fool who belittles 
This cosmos of thine. 


There are cakes, there is ale—ay, and ginger 
Shall be hot in the mouth, as of old ; 

And a villain, with cloak and with whinger, 
And a hero, in armor of gold, 

And a maid with a face like a lily 
With a heart that is stainless and gay, 

Make a tale worth a world of the silly 


Sad trash of to-day ! 
Longman's Magazine. 





LITERATURE. 


LY SPREAD OF RELIGIOUS IDEAS, ESPECIALLY IN THE 
Se By Rey. J. Edkins, D.D. London: Religious 
Tract Society. 


This book is most appropriately issued as one of the 
series which one would suppose to have been facetiously 
entitled By-Paths of Bible Knowledge ; and for those who 
prefer ‘by-paths’ to the highway of rational scientific 
study, it ought to be a very welcome volume. 

The London literary critics unceasingly preach against 
those who write novels ‘with a purpose,’ but Dr. Edkins 
is not writing a novel; hence he openly avows, in his pre- 
face, that he has a purpose, and predicts with all confidence 
what the results of his study will be. His aim is to prove 
that the infallible Bible and the history of the rise and 
progress of religious ideas in the various nations of the 
earth are in perfect accord. If so, we have the consolation 
that we possess a good deal of infallibility outside as well as 
inside the Bible. Of course no one should object to this, 
for it is self-evident that the more of it we can obtain, the 
better for us. 

Dr. Edkins asserts much and proves little. A few 
quotations will be sufficient to illustrate his position and 
aim. In the preface, p. 10, he assures us, “ The first reve- 
lations were made to men who preceded, on the chart of 
time, both the Chinese in China and the Accadians in 
Babylonia.” On p. 11, we are told that “ The monotheism 
of China and Persia is a survival of the revelation made to 
Enoch, Noah and other primeval patriarchs ” “ the 
idea of God became trinitarian in China and India in the 
later development of religious thought in those countries.” 

The first of these three statements is a dogmatic asser- 
tion in regard to the ‘first revelations’ of God to man. 
No monuments or records or traditions exist to substan- 
tiate any theory as to when God’s first revelations were 
made to man. We know nothing on this point and may 
just as well admit our ignorance as show it by reckless 
assertions concerning what is beyond our ken. 

The second deliverance is just as baseless. We have 
no evidence that any revelation whatever was given to 
Enoch or Noah in regard to monotheism; and, although 








Dr. Edkins maintains that monotheism preceded polythe- 
ism in China, yet in his second chapter he furnishes 
evidence which goes entirely against this view. He says, 
“ Six divinities” were worshipped by the emperor Shun 
beside the “Supreme Ruler.” This was in very early 
times—B. C. 2255, and the whole of the Chinese Classics 
afford no evidence whatever that a pure monotheism ever 
existed in China. 

The third statement is misleading, for neither in China 
or elsewhere did the “idea of God become trinitarian ” in 
the sense or senses in which that word is used by Chiis- 
tians. Moreover, it is difficult to see how any one can 
maintain that the trinitarian conception of God is the 
highest, if we admit with Dr. Edkins first, that it was a 
“ later development of religious thought,” and, second, that 
“the farther we go back the purer will be the form of men’s 
ideas on religion.” How these 
reconciled we know not. 


statements are to be 


Doubtless it is a laudable enterprise to attempt to 
“justify the ways of God to man” (preface, p. 1), but is 
the average man likely to gather much aid to his faith by 
reading, on p. 14, that certain Buddhist and Persian scrip- 
tures “point back to a time when God spoke to mankind 
by the lips of prophets more plainly than afterwards?” It 
may occur to some that the ‘ways of God’ would have 
been ea: ier to justify if the original clear revelations had 
been continued, instead of being rendered more obscure, 
when, as Dr. Edkins puts it, men “ were left by God more 
to themselves.” Again, “the vindication of Eternal Provi- 
dence” becomes more hopeless as we pass on to p. 28, for 
there we are assured that “ Revelation was limited in area. 
Emigrants, when they passed beyond the reach of inspired 
patriarchs, would easily forget a part and alter another 
part of the truths taught them in the first ages.” 
devout mind at once asks questions. 
tion limited in area? 


Here a 
“Why was revela- 
Why was not at least one prophet 
inspired to direct these poor emigrants not to travel beyond 
the limits where revelation could be obtained ? 
no prophet inspired to go with them? Why were not 
their memories supernaturally strengthened so as to prevent 
their ‘forgetting’ or ‘altering the truths taught’ them in 
their own homes?” 


Why was 


On 
p- 15 we have, as one of the proofs that Genesis is pre 
Mosaic, this statement: 


The circular logic of this book is most interesting. 


“The book of Genesis is genea- 
logical and as such would accompany the remains of Joseph 
to Palestine. In Asiatic kingdoms (Joseph was in Africa’), 
just such books of genealogy mixed with history are buried 
The 
“Joseph would require 
such a book as Genesis to serve as his family genealogy.” 
Then cometh the conclusion on p.18: “The book of 
Genesis should, then, according to this view, be regarded 
as Joseph's book of genealogies, made in the ancient way 
for his personal use in the Hebrew language.” Immedi- 
ately after the conclusion another gleam of light is cast on 
Genesis: “It would be chiefly based on the records 
brought by Jacob from Palestine!" The most conserva- 
tive critic in the world (or Princeton) may take courage 
now, for we can see as clear as daylight exactly how Gen- 
esis might have been made and preserved, as well as how 
simply its pre-Mosaic date can be defended. 

On p. 21 we find the same truth-hiding bias plainly 
stated. “ Christian theology suffers if we trace the ancient 
laws and usages of the Jews toa heathen origin.” Whether 
it be so or not, should be no concern to the student; if 
Christian theology is to ‘suffer’ by the discovery of the 
truth, its sufferings will doubtless be purifying to itself and 
beneficial to mankind. 

On p. 35 we have another syllogism. The religion og 
the Israelites was originally monotheistic, the Pentateuch 
is monotheistic, hence “the antiquity of the Pentateuch is 
vouched for by its monotheistic teaching.” 

After having seen it proved (?) that Genesis is pre- 
Mosaic, we learn, on p. 36. that “ We must hold firmly to 
the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch as a whole, because 
there it is in its chronological position.” Just so; and for 
the same ‘harmonious’ reason we are told, on p. 48., 
“We need to reduce the early religious faith of all the 
races to a cortain harmony. In doing this we ought to 
insist on realism as against myth at every point all down 
the stream of time.” Students have no business to 
‘reduce’ or ‘insist’ on anything; they should impartially 
search for facts and let all theories take care of them- 
selves. 

On p. 63 we read: “ Any devout men, like Noah, Sam- 
uel and Job, might in those days receive revelations from 
above.” Certainly—and why not in other lands and times 
as well as in Palestine in the days of old ? 

In spite of the distorting influence of a belated theory 
as to Genesis, and the development of religion in the Far 
East, Dr. Edkins has given some very interesting and val- 
uable information for which students of the world’s 
religions will be grateful. Light is thrown on an obscure 
period of China’s religious history and some serious diffi- 


with monarchs and persons of distinction.” next 


step in argument is on p. 17: 





———$—$<—————. 
culties are explained. Particularly interection bo. 
account of China’s debt to Persia and Zoroaster fon “a 
belief in a future state. - 

A passage on p. 138 is worth noting: « Th.» cause 
certain poverty of thought in Chinese poetry jx 
they have not beautiful flowers, mountains and lane 
but that they need the elevating power of religious faith 
if they obtain this gift, the poetic power wil! rise and in 
this as in other things they will make a progressive oe 
ment forward.” 

At the end of the book, Genesis comes in ones more for 
the last word of admiration. “The higher Criticism of the 
passing hour tells us that Genesis is legendary, The 
investigation of Eastern religions appears to me to she 
that Genesis is historical and is our best gui: 
to know the origin of religious ideas.” 

Unhampered by preconceptions of theology 
teaching of the Bible, a man of the wide reading ‘a 
extensive learning of Dr. Edkins—specially in the religiy ' 
literature of China—might have given the world ap 
uable statement of the results of his forty-five years of 
study, but much of his labor is utterly lost because he hes 
tried to adjust and adapt everything to fit the ‘ orthodo, 
idea of the construction of Genesis. Much precious 
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arduous toil have been wasted, because, like th, Yorkshir 
man who persisted in singing the National Anthem to ty 
Hundredth Psalm, Dr. Edkins has exhe 
his efforts to ‘ mak it go’ whether or no. It 


ted himself 
to all study “ to have one eye upon the truth and the other 
glancing sidewise at the prospects of evangelical doctrine’ 
Compromising with tradition is far more injurious ty the 
cause of religion than the attacks of skeptics, for, as Proj 
Cheyne says, “a perfectly free but none the less devoy 
criticism is the best ally of spiritual religion.” He als 
says that Prof. Sayce has been popularizing his Assyriolog, 
for “the spread of theological prejudice and histori al 
error.” This, too, is to be found in one of these ‘ by-path’ 
books on the Bible. All such ‘ books with a purpose 
ought to be examined by candid scholars, and the public 
warned against them; especially is this necessary now that 
‘evangelical’ apologists are so unnecessarily busy twisting 
the Sacred Books of the East into cables to save the good 
old ship ‘Orthodoxy’ from destruction. The thoroughness 
and sincerity of science will do far more for the defense of 
religion than the subtlest apologies and the most ingenious 
vindications of the Bible can ever accomplish. 

Finally, republicans ought to study p. 109, where w: 
are told that “A personal king makes loyalty clearer to 
the mind of a subject, and promulgation of a law froma 
king is a more powerful sanction to certain minds ina 
nation than if promulgated by republican authority.” 


Francis H. James. 


Poor Fotk. By F. Dostoievsky. Trans)ated from the Russiar 
by Lena Milman. With an introduction by Gecrge Moore 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


Poor Folk, Dostoievsky’s first novel, has at length been 
translated into English and comes out, publiched by 
Roberts Brothers, in America, with a preface by Mr. 
George Moore. Dostoievsky is one of the writers who 
has made us expect from a Russian a sombre book, and 
Poor Folk was written in one of his saddest moods. It is 
the story of an aged clerk in a government office, whos 
miserable life is sweetened by his love for a young girl, his 
cousin. He is always in desperate straits for money, be 
gets drunk, he is stupid; yet Dostoievsky has made him 
interesting for those very weaknesses. 
by the medium of a correspondence between the clerk and 
his sweetheart, to whom he lives next door, but whom he 
will not call upon, lest her reputation be tainted. Neither 
such a clerk nor such a maiden ever wrote such letters; 
there are no faults of spelling, and the diction is admirable. 
But, as Mr. Moore points out in his preface, it was Dostoi- 
evsky’s purpose to present all the thoughts of the man, not 
the thoughts he would have been capable of writing out 
Whether the author could not have done this more natur 
ally by ordinary description is a question ; but it is, at 4”) 
rate, certain, that the letter form does away with the per 
sonality of the middleman, the novelist, and brings the 
subject and reader into direct sympathy with one another, 
and this sympathy is undoubtedly a compensation for the 
sense of artificiality, which Mr. Moore says goes with the 
letter-method of telling a story. Mr. Moore complains of ths 
method as sketchy. It is easy to see how he, with his 
opinions about the desirability of giving details, would hate 
to have to jump the gap between the letters ; but for mom 
people the exercise is rather exhilarating, not that Mr. 
Moore’s own steady method is not a great one ; but it does 00 
contain all merit existant. Another unnatural p* 
sage in Poor Folk is the life of Varvara, written out by ber 
self. Doubtless she would not write it out in real life, and 
if she had, she never would have thought worth describing 
the old man running through the mud after the cart co™ 
taining his son’s body, scattering the books from his pock** 
as he ran, stopping unconsciously to pick some of them ") 


The story is told 
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snd blundering on again—it is the most pathetic of stories 
a its simplicity. : Mt 
= 4¢ last a man with money comes and marries Varvara, 
eee ere is nothing left for the old clerk but to live on, 
” ssarably desolate, quite hopeless, just as he was begin- 
. eodo better ina business way. ‘The author has handled 
atin of a kind that has fascinated modern writers, 
qa solemn Way ; neither enhancing its grimness, as do 
me men of to-day, with similar situations, nor treating 
; ppat tly, as do others. 
Mr Moore ’s preface, when he comes to speak in it of 
hook. is admirable, but his estimates of the work of 


‘ain authors are open to question. 








yshti and Esther comes from the Appletons with no 


- 


ve name on the title page; probably, however, the 
It is labelled “ A Story of 
ewiety Today "—English Society, that is. It 


was written by a woman. 
is quite 


ont that the authoress meant to make a story that 
| he «mart, like Mr. Benson’s stories, but that should 
efly respectable characters set off against the 
ound of wicked Society. Evidently she wished 
story turn out happily, and it is obvious that the 
wherein the heroine is wicked may not turn out hap- 
jest the British matron be shocked. So the heroine in 
Vashti and Esther is good, and the hero is not bad, com 
other men in the book. 


What has become of the British matron, in fiction, by the 


; it has been long since her awful dignity and her | 


respectability have lumbered on to the printed 

really time she came and checked the extravagant 
ines on of the characters in contemporary English fiction. 
She ust still exist in England, for the newspapers still 
cwak of her, but if the authoress of Vashti and Esther 
knows anything about society she is very much out of 
fashion. ‘There is not a person in the book, except the 


ne, whose conversation is not given quite over to 


volity, and, worse, the matrons are as bad as the rest. 


f 


he worst of it is, the story is told so naturally that one can 
lieve it a rather faithful picture of the life of a 

lhe Batchelor of the Midway, published by the Mas- 
by the author of Dr. Jack. 
wutl of Dr. Jack, whoever he is, has a fine sense of 


(o.. isa novel of to-day 


ition, but little knowledge of human character, and he 
restimates both the astuteness and the muscular power 
the human animal. His personages the ones he ap- 


ves rt 


vigantic, both mentally and physically, though 


the wation has evidently not been thorough. The | 
aract the author doesn’t approve are horrid. Doubt- 
ss there are large numbers of people to whom his works | 
will appeal. He has, at any rate, this advantage over the 


ingenious Mr. Archibald Clavering Gunther: he can make 
his effects without using italics. 


Sarah, a survival, by Sidney Christian, now appears in 
paper, published by the Appletons. 


t, like the figureheads of the woodcarver, Drowne, it 


wks the last touch to be lifelike. As a character study it 
would have been deemed good thirty years ago, but the 
standard of our character:studies is much higher now than it 
was in the 


sixties. The book is interesting enough, and, 


ng very long, will serve to while away more lazy hours 


» hammock than many modern tales more profound. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


\stronomy and Astro-Physics for August, published at 
Northfield, Minn., 


. by Prof. W. W. Payne, contains many 
urticles of interest and importance in the departments of 
general astronomy and its relative, physical astronomy. 
Prof. E. C. Pickering contributes an account of a method 
of photographie determination of stellar motions. It is a 
ontact method, one series of plates being exposed glass 
side up and another film side up; these different negatives 
f the same field being so placed for comparison that the 
films are in contact. 


After a lapse of time, other sets are 
taken in the same way and these are compared with the 


nrst 


Itis to be feared, however, that this scheme, in- 
genious as it is, can hardly prove the royal road to the de- 
termination of parallax and proper motion, which demand 
delicate measurements. The unfortunate Outcome of the 
atest efforts to determine parallax from photographs, sug- 
gests that there are difficulties aside from the mere details 
of comparison. Prof. G. W. Hough of Chicago describes 
4 form of electrical control for equatorials which is adapt- 
able to some of the ordinary forms of clockwork, while 
Prof. F. L. O. Wadsworth of Washington explains some 
new forms of double motion mechanism, which will doubt- 
less be of service in the securing of improved construction 
‘n some instruments of delicacy and precision. Mr. Perci- 
val Lowell makes a report of progress of the Lowell Ob- 
‘ervatory and Prof. W. H. Pickering speaks of the so- 
called ‘seas’ of Mars with some reference to his recent 
observations with the polariscope. 


In the department of Astro-Physics, Mr. W. W. Camp- 
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bell of Lick contributes séme notes on cometic spectra. 
Mr. Wm. Huggins has a note on the spectrum of the great 
nebula in Orion,and Herr von'Oppolzer discusses Brewster’s 
ideas about the tranquility of the sun’s atmosphere. Other 
articles by Vogel, Scheiner and Lockyer are translated or 
reprinted, giving an excellent idea of the timely astro-phys- 
ical investigations. 

The ‘Current Celestial Phenomena’ department in- 
cludes as usual a large amount of information about varia- 
ble stars, occultations, the moon and the planets, which 
will be very useful to the amateur astronomer. A series 
of notes on general astronomy and astro-physics is con- 
tained in the issue; notes which, in the main, are com- 
mendable; but serious exception must be taken to an edi- 
torial expression as discussed elsewhere in this issue of 
Tur ComMONWEALTH. The Magazine is well illustrated, 
presenting a view of the Hough apparatus and several 
views of the Wadsworth, another excellent picture of 
Gale’s comet by Barnard and a number of illustrations 
drawn by Mr. Lowell. 


The excellent Magazine of Art has a reproduction this 
month of Sargent’s portrait of Ellen Terry, as Lady Mac- 
beth. 


The editor has a grumble about the academy exhi- 
bition : 


the portraits he says, however, are good, and he 
reproduces two or three to prove it. Mr. John Brett 





It is a good novel: | 


attacks Raphael’s cartoons, audaciously remarking, by way 
of finale, that they are “ the greatest ‘ plant’ that was ever 
foisted on the gullibility of a credulous world.” Rossetti’s 
picture in colored chalks of his fair model with her mouth, 
is one of the illustrations in the ‘notes’ and there is, to go 
with the picture, an obituary notice of Mrs. W. M. 
Rossetti. 


This month’s issue of McClure’s Magazine is particu- 
larly interesting with some personal recollections of Byers’s 
of General Sherman. No one is better qualified to write 
| about Sherman, both with regard to the possession of stores 


of material, and with regard to the ability to give it out. 
|The reminiscences are charming. ‘There is also a series 
of photographs of General Sherman from 1866 to 1888. 
Other articles in McClure’s are a description—not very 
picturesque, because Mr. Stephen Crane’s command of 


adjectives is not powerful—of the depths of a coal mine. 


Any one who has ever visited a coal mine will see at once 
how pale this account is. Dr. Conan Doyle tells ina 
slight article how he wrote his first book. There is a phil- 
| osophical review, by Dr. Washington Gladden, of Profes- 
| sor Drummond’s book, the Ascent of Man. The Human 

Documents cover Louise Chandler Moulton and President 
| Garfield; a curious 


combination. Theodore 


Murray’s tale of bill-posting will interest any one who may 


Charles 


| chance to care for circuses. 


Edgar A. Poe is in view in this month’s magazines. 
| Correspondence of his is published in two of them and in a 
third, Godey’s, there is an article about his “loves,” by 
| Eugene L. Didier. Mr. Didier lingers, evidently fascinated, 
| over Poe’s early, pure affection for Elmira Rayster, whom 
the poet could not marry, but for whom he never ceased to 
care. Paul Van Du Zee has a very good article on that 
laudable institution, the New York roof-garden. 
\forth with much detail of 


He sets 

interest the history of the 
There is an article on the 
present aspect of the field of Waterloo by J. Howe Adams, 
and besides there is the usual quantity of fiction: chiefly 
| short, as befits a hot weather number of a magazine. In 


growth of the garden idea. 








| the new department of amateur sports, there is an article 
| on the Harvard-Yale boat race for this year. 


The Journal of Hygiene comes out with its collection 
of articles on health taken from other papers, its very in- 
teresting anthropological articles—the Avstralian natives 
and the Singhalese are the subjects this month—its notes 
by the editor and its department of Hygiene for women. 
Among the topics for the month are two articles, by distin- 
guished Philadelphians. Both are aged but healthy, and 
both write to describe their habits of life. Mr. John Sar- 
tain says his good health at the age of 87 is due to his dis- 
regard of whatever might worry him. Professor Thomas 
Meehan, state botanist of Pennsylvania, who always knows 
whereof he speaks, says he tried living on a vegetable diet 
for a while and is convinced that one’s health is in no way 
improved if one does not eat meat. He cannot trace his 
good health to any cause. 


NOTES. 


Harper’s Weekly contributes to the elucidation of the 
sugar mystery now troubling members of Congress and 
those who are keeping run of their movements, an article 
The much discussed carbo- 
hydrate, which has perhaps never before presented so 
many elements of mystery as in this day of senatorial in- 
vestigation, is shown in text and picture, and in its prog- 
ress from field to exchange—almost to the point at which 
it is discovered to be soluble in the tea-cup but insoluble 
in politics. The same number hasa contribution on the 
Korean situation by Paymaster Rogers of the United 


on the manufacture of sugar. 











States Navy, and a paper of interest in regard to the 
fiftieth anniversary of the New York Yacht Club. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons add to their announcement for 
the summer season, as follows: Miss Hurd: An Enigma, 
by Anna Katharine Green. Found and. Lost, by Mary 
Putnam-Jacobi. The Life and Correspondence of Rufus 
King, comprising his letters, private and official, his public 
documents, and his speeches; edited by his grandson, 
Charles R. King, M. D. The Story of Venice. From the 
earliest times to the fall of the Republic; by Alethea 
Wiel. Cicero, and the Full of the Roman Republic, by 
J. L. Strachan Davidson, M. A., Fellow of Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. The Flute Player, and Other Poems, by 
Francis Howard Williams. 


Tolstoi has written an operatic libretto with a moral 
entitled, ‘ The Distiller,’ the object of course being to set 
forth the horrors of the drink traffic and to turn the Rus- 
sian peasant cup. The text has been set to music by Mme. 
Sierova, but does not seem to have been a success, perhaps 
because Tolstoi forgot that the Russian peasantry, who 
are the only ones likely to be interested, do not go to the 
opera. 

George Rantoul White, A. M., instructor in chemistry 
at Phillips Academy, Exeter, has written as a text-book 
for high schools and academies An Elementary Chemis- 
try. Mr. White believes that personal experience is best 
in learning chemistry, and he has sought to give to the stu- 
dent of his book as much of it as possible. Ginn & Co. 
will have the book ready for use this summer. 


Professor Seelye, who was president of Amherst, has 
written a book on Citizenship to be used by students. 
Ginn & Co. publish it. 


Following the same line as her book on Plant Life, in 
Nature Stories for Young Readers, Miss Florence Bass of 
Indianapolis, Ind., has prepared a volume on Animal Life 
in the same series, and the book is soon to be published by 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. The book contains chiefly 
stories of insects illustrating some of their transformations, 
modes of self-proteetion, caring for their young, ete. 


On August 1, Stone & Kimball closed their Cambridge 
offices, and will henceforth transact all their business at 
their Chicago office. 

Much more attention is paid in England to the training 
of teachers now than formerly, but they have still, it is 
believed, something to learn in this respect from the Amer- 
icans. That, at least, seems to have been the opinion of 
the Gilchrist trustees, who despatched Miss M. Hughes 
and Miss A. Bramwell to this side of the Atlantic to con- 
duct a series of investigations on the subject. Their 
reports have been embodied in a volume, which Messrs. 
Swan Sonnenschein will shortly publish under the title of 
The Training of Teachers in the United States. 

Undeterred by the severe handling the critics have 
given them the publishers of Dr. Orville W. Owen's 
theories about Bacon's authorship of Shakespeare, and 
nearly everything else written in Shakespeare’s epoch, con- 
tune to send out Francis Bacon’s Cipher Story. The third 
instalment is just issued. 


This war between China and Japan may show us some- 
thing new about battles between ironclad warships. In 
their construction much mere theory is represented, and 
little experience. At such a time we should not forget 
those famous old wooden sea-vessels of destruction, those 
three-deckers which once did so much for all the navies of 
the world ; and the article in Harper's Young People for 
this week on The Last Days of the Old Navy is interesting, 
telling as it does what has become of the Constitution, the 
Hartford and the others, sorely tried and fully approved 
long before the Chicago, the San Francisco and the New 
York had been dug up out of the iron mines. 


A second series of ‘the major’s papers’ written from 
Washington, has been published by F. T. Neeley of 
Chicago. They are criticisms purporting to come from an 
unreconstructed Southern gentleman, upon current events 
in Washington. Inasmuch as they are violently partisan, 
they are not valuable but to certain people they may ap- 
pear funny. They did very well as newspaper articles 
but were hardly worth collecting into a book. 

There has been an unexpected delay by the Harpers 
jn bringing out Trilby in book form, and the cause of it 
now transpires. It seems that the pugnacious Mr. Whist- 
ler has threatened the publishers with the law if they shall 
bring out Mr. Du Maurier’s picture of Joe Sibley. It is, 
as every one knows, of course, a caricature of Whistler 
himself. ‘The Harpers are now occupied in leaving out of 
Trilby all allusions to Joe Sibley. One does not put one’s 
self in the way of fighting with Mr. Whistler. 

Prof. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen has recently completed 
a novel on which he had been engaged for some time. _It 
is a careful study of a peculiar and interesting side of 
New York life, with a curiously complex character for the 











heroine. It will probably appear in the fall. 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


SaturDAY, AuGusT 18. 


By knowledge we do learn ourselves to know, 
And what to man, and what to God, we owe. 
Spenser. 
Sunpay, Aveusrt 19. 
Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions soar. 
Pope. 
Monpay, AvuGustT 20. 


No star is ever lost we once have seen, 
We always may be what we might have been. 


A. A. Procter. 
Tuespay, AuGcusT 21. 


Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth, 
And delves the parallels on beauty’s brow. 


Shakespeare. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 22. 
In woman is all truth and steadfastness. 
Chaucer. 
Tuurspay, AuGusT 23. 
Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll; 
Charmes strike the sight, but merit wins the soul. 
Pope. 
Fripay, AuGustT 24. 


Can comeliness of form, or shape, or air, 
With comeliness of words or deeds compare ? 


Gray. 


WEATHER-CROP BULLETIN. 





The New England weather service issues the follow- 
ing weather-crop bulletin for the week ending Aug. 13, 
1894 : 

The week just passed gave warm weather with plenty 
of sunshine for the first few days, and very cool weather 
with clouds and light rain for the last part. 
light frost on very low lands and swamps on the morning 
of the 11th, but no report of injury to vegetation has been 
received. There has been less than the normal amount of 
rainfall over New England, and m northern, western and 
southeastern districts much more is needed to insure good 
crop results. Slightly more than half an inch of rain fell 
at Boston, Block Island in northern New Hampshire, but 
in other sections it was less than one-fourth inch, with 
little more than a trace in the southwest. 

There is some complaint of a want of rain in northern 
and eastern Maine this week, one correspondentin Aroos- 
took county saying that on light land potatoes are at a stand- 
still. Generally, this crop promises well, and the warm 
days and the cool nights of the week are favorable for 
them, serving to check or hold off the rust. From reports 
we judge that the rust has affected them very little in any 
place as yet, and they are maturing fast. Grain is matur- 
ing and much of it has been secured in very good shape. 
‘The fruit conditions continue favorable. 

Light showers have fallen during the week over most 
of New Hampshire, but throughout all central counties 
much more moisture is needed for the proper development 
of field crops of all kinds. The pastures are reported as 
feeling the want of rain as much as anything now. There 
is little feed and cows are shrinking badly. The follow- 
ing from a correspondent in Hillsboro county summarizes 
the conditions very well: “A trip 20 miles south, ‘30 
southeast, 20 north, and meeting many farmers from other 
sections, emphasizes the fact that the drought in southern 
New Hampshire is not yet ended. Corn and potatoes are 
suffering ; pastures are dry and bare; hardly any second 
crop; blackberry crop very small; cows drying and milk 
and butter products decreasing ; early potatoes partial 
failure, late planted now in need of rain ; blight is on many 
pieces and rot will follow.” Corn on low land is making 
a good growth generally. Pears, peaches and grapes re- 
ported a light crop. 

There is some complaint of a lack of rain in the north- 
ern part of Vermont, but generally crops are growing very 
well. Corn is pushing ahead. In the south it has a heavy 
growth and is reported to be generally well eared. In 
‘southern counties the potato crops appear greener and 
more luxuriant than common, but there are few potatoes 
in the hills; there are some pieces damaged by blight or 
rust, but it is not general and only slight as yet. There 
have been much sunshine and good harvesting weather, 
cand farmers are securing their oats in good condition. 
‘This crop is quite variable ; one correspondent in Wind- 
‘sor county writes: “ The yield and quantity of oats both 
vary greatly in fields not far apart. I am making inquiries 
to find out the cause if possible.” There was a slight trace 
of frost in southern counties on the morning of the 11th, 
but no damage to crops has been reported. 

Conditions of droughts continue in southeastern and all 
western-central and western Massachusetts. Pastures are 


There was a 





drying badly and flow of milk is shortening. In Hampden 
county there is a large growth of corn, and the ears are 
generally set well, but rain is needed in good quantities to 
insure full crops. In the southest the cranberry crop is 
pronounced very light, and the fruit worm is working 
havoc in Plymouth county. The second crop of grass 
here is reported a total failure. In northeastern sec- 
tions the second growth is now starting well, but can 
hardly be a full crop. Pastures are much greener here, 
and most crops are now doing fairly well. Apples are 
looking fine in places. Pears are light in northern 
Worcester county. Onions are in bad shape generally. 
Beets for winter use had a poor start, and there is prospect 
of a light crop. 

Good showers have fallen in Rhode Island and eastern 
Connecticut during the week, and the crops are much im- 
proved. Corn, especially, is pushing ahead fast, though 
some pieces are permanently injured and will not ear as 
well as usual. The grass on mowed fields is starting, but 
present conditions point to a short second crop, even if 
favorable conditions continue, as it is coming up sparsely. 
Potato digging has begun with a very light yield on dry 
land. In central and western Connecticut fields are brown 
and pastures dry and bare. 
entirely in most places. One correspondent in Litchfield 
county reports that with the dry weather and the work of 
the Texas fly the dairy industry has received a severe blow. 
Springs are drying up in the pastures and not a few are 
bothered for drinking water. 
will improve with rain. 


Cows have to be fed almost 


Corn is badly curled, but 
Potatoes are reported to be fair 
in New Haven county, but generally they are few below that. 
Tobacco cutting has begun in places and will be general 
this week on early pieces. Early fields look fairly well, 
but late ones are rather poor and need rain very much to 
complete proper growth and maturing; green worms are 
pronounced plenty in Fairfield county. Apples promise 
a fair crop—generally of good size and smooth, but drop- 
ping badly. There is quite a large acreage of turnips 
sown in New Haven county. ‘Tomatoes are affected with 
dry rot in this county and also in Fairfield county. A few 
fields of late-sown onions could be benefited by a rain, but 
the main part of the crop is reported past help or a failure 
in Fairfield and New Haven counties. 





The Outlook for Opera. 


One can but regard with a sigh the list of sopranos for 
the French and Italian opera, next winter. What a fall- 
ing off is there! To be sure, we have Madame Melba, and 
she is enough by herself to save any season from failure— 
artistically, at least. And we have Madame Emma Eames- 
Story. But the loss of Madame Calvé, who was a good 
singer and missed being a good actress only in that she 
was too impassioned—fault rare enough in singers—is 
most lamentable; and so is that of Mme. Nordica, unvary- 
ing in her excellence. In their places we are to hear Miss 
Sybil Sanderson, forsooth, and Miss Zelie de Lussan. In 
place of the sprightly Miss Sigrid Arnoldson, with her 
voice, thin, vet of good quality, are Marie Van Canteren 
and Miss Lucille Hill; both quite second-rate sopranos. 

As for the contraltos, they were utterly inadequate last 
season and they are not improved this year. Surely better 
singers might have been provided than Madame Scalchi, 
Madame de Vigne and Madame Mantelli. Among the 
barivones, Lassalle is not, and his loss is, indeed, serious, 
even if he does sing false. Ancona, though at times pretty 
good, is no singer of great réles. Campanari is undoubtedly 
a strong addition to the company, but still, with his com- 
paratively small voice, low stature, he cannot take Las- 
salle’s place. 

However, the Bassos are unchanged: Edouard de 
Reszke and Plancon, le beau Plangon, are still in the com- 
pany. And the force of tenors is greatly improved; it has 
lost Vignos, who sang always well and never got his due 
meed of praise; but, in his place comes Tamagno; and 
Jean de Reszke remains. 

As for the German opera, the news comes that Walter 
Damrosch has succeeded in engaging Alvary—who has 
been in high disfavor in London this season, by the way, 
for his impure intonation—and Sucher. With both operas 
the season will be one to look forward to. But we shall 
miss Madame Calvé and Madame Nordica. 





Ruskin on Horses. 


They are reprinting some early letters of Ruskin’s. 
Here is his view of horses : 

“1 don’t agree with your note (never acknowledged) 
in its eulogium on horses. I can’t endure them; they are 
the curse of England, and make horses of half our gen‘lemen_ 
They are very good sort of things for devil-may-care, 
simoony blackguards of Ishmaelites to make friends of—or 
as steaks of—the case may require;-but for civilized creatures 
like us to risk our necks and brains upon, too bad. There’s 
Karslake ; he would really draw well if he didn’t like horses; 
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but he never gets hold of a piece of paper wieiiacs 
ing it with indelicate rumps and rocky tails, and 
risk every day of his life of terminating his earth) 
in a ditch, with an affectionate series of friends to—j. 

over him. A cowardly, ungenerous brute, too, taking “ 
stant advantage of a weak rider, and _* 
decently but when it can’t help it. 
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never behavins 
Horses indeed | Ther 
are noteven useful on paper. A cow is good for something 
a stag, a crow, a sheep, a goat, a guose, anything , 

, / ¢ 5 OU, 
horse, will do people good when they get into a scrape is 
composition ; but anything equestrian is ruin, Don’t tal 
” < 
to me about horses. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


{ Read at the Bryant Centennial, at Cummington, 4 
August 16, 1894.) es 


The age its latest decade shows, 
The wondrous autumn near its close, 
Revealing in its fateful span 
Unwonted ways of good to man. 


Imprisoned vapor speeds its course, 
Flies, quick with life, th’ electric force, 
Nature’s daemonic mysteries 

Are angels now that win and please. 


But dearer far to human ken 
The record of illustrous men, 
The gifts c nveyed in measures wrought 


Of noble purpose and high thought. 


Above the wild industrial din, 

The race an hundred goals to win, 
The gathered wealth, the rifled mine, 
Still sounds the poet’s song divine. 


The skill that marshals myriad hands, 
For manhood’s task in many lands, 
Attunes her anvil by the lyre, 

And forges with Promethean fire. 


Oh master of imperial lays 

Crowned in the fullness of thy days, 
One heart that owned thy gracious spell 
Thy reverend mein remember well. 


For mine it was, ere fell the snow 
Upon this head of long ago, 

My modest wreath to intertwine 
With richer offerings at thy shrine. 


A guest upon that day of days 

How leapt my heart to hymn thy praise, 
Yea, from that hour my spirit wore 

A high content unknown before. 


The past engulfs these echoes fond 
Thou and thy mates have passed beyond, 
And that fair festival appears 

Dim through the vista of long years. 


But love still keeps his watch below, 
When fades from sight the sunset glow, 
And at the challenge of thy name 
Stirs in each heart the loyal flame. 


Still battling on the field of life, 
We break from the unequel strife, 
From task or pastime hasten all 
As at a vanished leader’s call. 


Within the shadow of thy tent 

We read again thy testament, 

Review the treasure which thy art 
Bequeathed t’ enrich thy country’s heart. 


No gift whose precious bloom can fade, 
No holocaust on false shrine laid, 

A legacy of good untold, 

August as oracles of old, 

The winged word that cannot die 

The world-transcending prophecy. 


Agassiz Association, Barton Chapter. 





In the annual report of the Barton Chapter, of ihe 
Agassiz Association, which we printed a few weeks 
ago, the hope was expressed that this society would ve 
able to establish itself in permanent and commodion 
rooms for the work of the coming season. We are glad t 
announce that this hope has been realized, rooms hav" 
been secured in the St. Botolph Studio Building, entrance 
| Harcourt Street, where the regular meetings of the Chap 
ter will be held on Monday evenings, beginning ad 
tember 24. 








The Review of Reviews for August is, of course, chief 
concerned with the strike of last month. There # 
tures of Debs and Sovereign and Pullman, and of 
town of Pullman, and there is an account of that 
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- » ocassination of President Carnot, and something 
“ rat se it seems that Casimir-Périer would 
, * “ d the Republican ranks, had he not failed to 
eee shes ratie conservative ‘Society.’ Lord Cole- 
a .'s sath s the subject of muth matter; there is a 
‘ a , the deceased chief-justice, and a portrait of his 
i _ 1 rd Russell, is the frontiepiece of the maga- 
; ma ture shows the face of a man with a noble 
Lae ¥ es rather deep set, and by the merest trifle, too 

ai pa and a firm mouth and chin, a very strong as 
: us very handsome face. Also there is a portrait of 
ae William, who takes much better care than he 
a nustache. Albert Shaw, in a long article 
«x the United States how much more beautiful and 
a -ept Toronto is than are our cities, he shows cause for 
+ enthusiasm by printing half tones of some of the fine 
. in the Canadian city. There are, moreover, a 
, Rr Sir George Dibbs, premier of New South 
EW, ~position of the railroad situation by Henry C, 


hints about the best way of dealing with 
vy Hon. W. P. Reeves of New Zealand an 


urv of the situation is Mr. Reeves’s. 
name of Relf Boldrewood, the popular Aus- 
is T. A. Browne, and he is in private life 
He began to write novels when he 

ow finding that he could add $750 to 
and as he never played cards or bil- 


He did his 


houses, tents and 


ise his leisure hours that way. 


rywhere, in private hotels, 


} miles would sit down in a public house 


ng of 
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| midnight with drinking, swearing and talk- 


» about him. He was so absorbed in his char- 


that tears often rolled down his cheeks. A man 


h powers of con entration deserves success. 





s told of Mr. Kidd, author of Social Evolution, 


ore and more coming to be read both here and 


be P 
abroad. Mr. Kidd, whe is a clerk at Somerset House, was 
some years ago entrusted by his fellow-clerks with the 
resentation to the authorities of a petition, begging for 






rtain improvements in their department. Mr. Kidd, who 
s gifted with a peculiarly insistent fashion of pressing a 
ned the 


tude, presented him with a purse of sovereigns and 


desired concession, and his companions, 


tion of philosophical literature. It is said that it 

erusal of these books that first started the idea of 

S Evolution, on which he was engaged a long 
The following official announcement is made in the 
giish newspapers. Has our Board of Health lately 
xamined the processes of the New England factories of 
these vessels? “The Home Secretary has certified that 
¢ processes of tinning and enamelling hollow ware and 


cooking utensils are dangerous and injurious to health. 
the Factory and Workshop Act, 1878, the right 
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Under 


gentleman has rescinded the order issued in 


cember, 1882, affecting foundries in which brass mixing 


rass casting is carried on.” 





EDUCATIONAL. 


WORCESTER Academy. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. Gist year begins Sept. 
Thoro ‘#4 preparation for any College or Scientific School. 
F cales admit to various colleges. 
THREE NEW BUILDINGS. 
t SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with 
raries, and superb GYMNASIUM. 
ORM , . 
I . AITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern improve- 
ove » including fireplace in each room. Isolated and 
. beriectly fitted Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 
NI ‘ . 
HI - * HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. All build- 
‘ngs heated bysteam. Ample playgrounds. 
Db. W ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 
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CUAUNCY-Hail School. 
(Established in 1828.) 


ful summer resort, 50 miles from Boston. 
for college and business, private instruction, and personal care 
by the Principal, a college graduate of 20 years’ experience. 


SumMMER TUITION. 


and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, ete. 


equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 


coss to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts, 


Mc OLLOM Institute, 
Mont Vernon, N, H. 


A home schoo! for ten boys, in a mountain village, a delight- 
Thorough preparation 


JOHN B. WELCH, A, M., Prin. 


NION Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 


Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancient 


DIRECTORS: 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY M. 8. DEVEREUX 
OWLES’ 

145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOTL. 
INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
rurner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The lth 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 


modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Llustrating. Devco- 
rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free ac- 
Five hundred 
Begin at any time. wer | 





dollars ($500) given in scholarships. 


circulars address as above. | 


F. M. COWLES. 


ASCADILLA School, 
ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
lecture courses. ‘Teaches ail specialists. 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. 
courses for boys not preparing for college. 
University companies. Refined home. Summer schoo) fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent | 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen | 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 


Special 


J. G. SuurMAN, President | 
| 


paratory schools in this country.” 
of Cornell University. 
Academy, 

BRADFORD, MASS. 

For the higher education of young women. Building un- | 
surpassed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres — twelve 
in grove; lake for rowing and skating, Classical and general 
course of study; also, preparatory and optional. Year com 
mences Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to 

Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal Bradford, Mass. 


BRADFORD 


HE Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


Frencu, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


heated England Conservatory of Music. 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Sept. 7. Oftices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 

FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager. 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Ales for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a 
series of reproductions of fine photographs of famous build- 
ings and monuments as aids for teaching Art ani History. 

These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in size, of the 
same color as the original photographs, and do not fade on 
PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustratel circular, showing the subjects thus far 
published, will be mailed on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


46 Washington St. 47 East 10th St. 
Boston. New York. 


exposure to light. 


151 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago. 
PRIVATE Tutoring. 
A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 


summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 





Pu Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial care for health 
Mass. rar needs. Thorough preparation for the 
Selieee Sens Z of Technology, for business and for 
cy... pects students received into all classes. 
“inistry and Physics are taught by 
Instruction is given in Sloyd. There is 
t boys. Year begins Sept. 12. 


593 Boylston Street, Copley Square. 


na 
and for 
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work. 


Drill ¢ Military 


HOWARD Seminary, Mass. 
m” damagasy Co., West Bridgewater. 
“ tome School for Girls, limited to fifty ; 
neatte ty; prepares and 
wn — students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
a — With wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
buildings win ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
quiet, besithten eee Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 


HORACE MANN WILLARD D. Sc., Principal 












































laboratory | 


| board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more tian 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Terns 


| reasonable. Address. 
ALFRED H. EVANS, 


Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


A™ ERI 

3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 

Introduces to Principals of Schools and to parents thoroughly 
| qualified Teachers, Governesses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 
| Special Instructors. Native French and German Teachers a 
| specialty 


| 

| _ bis 

| CAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
| 


Posse Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 


| 
| Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 


893. Address 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
gn | KENYON Mi 


For young men and boys. 
will begin September 20, 1893. 


west of the Alleghanie 
best schools of the East. 


to the training of young boys. 
system, but, uplike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 


Bvsser l 


regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. 
| ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
| received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cormell. The leading pri- | cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general | raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 


Military drill in| 
| Sept. 14th, 1893. 
“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre- | reputation. 


| 
—— | culture. 








litary Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 


Sixty-ninth year Seventieth year 


Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
a training-school fully equal to the 


Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 


boarding pupils having increased more than 400 percent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 


Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 


buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 


‘Thorough preparation for college or business, Care- 
Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
Conducted on a strict military 


Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. For illustrated cata- 


logue address the Rector, 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


nstitution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 
This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
Practica) 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


OLBY Academy, 
NEW LONDON, N. H. 
41st Year. 


One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Build- 


The 
Stenog - 


Board and thorough | ciality. Send for a catalogue. 


Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 





OLGATE Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 
No pains will be spared to maintain its high 


NorTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 
Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 


division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 


Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 


| and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER, A. M., Principal. 
VOICE Well Trained 


is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFiELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zodlogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
etc. For programme, address 


Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 





ical College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mailed free. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


CHICAGO Mus 





me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 


. 


557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 

To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste. 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 


OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
4th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 





Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys 2 national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors. 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed, 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


Illustrated catalogue free. 
GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 





BROAD 





6 Wie Highland Military Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 





23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master 
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THE 


Duchesse 


GLOVE 
Stands Unequalled 
For 
Perfection of Fit 
RetentionorShape 
Elegance of Style 
THEREFORE 


Thousands of Ladies 
Always Wear Them 


SOLD ONLY BY 


Chandler & Co, 


WINTER ST., BOSTON. 


MADAME MERRY, 


274 BOYLSTON STREET, 
Having secured the services of Mr. 
L. B. EXINER, of Exiner Bros. 
of Fifth Avenue, New York, we 
are prepared to execute orders for 
Spring garments. 


TAILOR-MADE 


Gowns & Riding Habits 


A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies’ inspection of our models solicited. 


Lucy W. Tuck, M.D. 


” 


Office, Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston St., Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 Pp. M., daily. 
Thursdays excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 


The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, 
also a thorough medical electrician. 

The Doctor's free dleponsery for the poor is 
still continued at her office , Tuesdays, from 6 to 
9 P.M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to 
girls from 15 to 20 years of age. 


THE KING OF ALL BREAD FLOURS. 


““GOLD HEART” 


Made by North Dakota Milling Association 
Grand Forks, No. Dakota, JamEs V. Goprrey, 
Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


At all their Stores. 








Magnetic Physician, 


ETTA JEWETT, 


37 Boylston St., - - - 


Boston, Mass. 





FOR SALE. 


A SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER, nearly 
new. Address pewriter, care ton 
Commonwealth, 120 Tremont Street, Boston 


SUMMER'S SONG. 


BY HENRY M. STRATTON. 


Listen, my soul, to the sweet song of summer, 
Rippled and cadenced from wing, wood and 
wave, 
Rhythmed so finely, 
Chorused divinely, 
Sunbeamed and moonbeamed, stave upon stave. 


Hark! it comes pulsing from leaf, twig and petal, 
Tossing and sliding from spray. surf and crest, 
Humming and shrilling 
And daintily trilling, 
For music is now at its sweetest and best. 
Many a nook holds a tiny musician 
Tuning its treble or buzzing its bass; 
Each in its labor 
Spurring its neighbor, 
Vying to win in the resonant race. 
Full is the chorus, but what is its burden ? 
Why is the summer so blithe in her song? 
"Tis her rejoicing 
The music is voicing— 
Sense of her freedom the joy-notes prolong. 
Tune hath now burst from the bondage of dis 
cord, 
Silence leaps up into fountains of sound, 
Rest wakes to motion 
Thrilled with devotion, 
Earth unto God offers praises profound. 


The Spire. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


A good example of what can be done by 
the energy and intelligence of one man is 
shown by the work of Sir Ambrose Shea, 
governor of the Bahamas. When he went 
there seven years ago the islands were in a 
and the chief 
industry of the population of 50,000 was 
that the 
manilla plant grew wild in splendid luxu- 
riance, and in the face of 


poverty-stricken condition 


sponge fishing. He discovered 


opposition he 
developed a flourishing state by the culti 
vation and export of manilla fibre. 

I. 
ator and founder of the savings and loan 
system in California, has just died at the 
age of eighty-five. 


W. Burr of San Francisco, the origin- 


The wreath of flowers sent by the Czar 


of coffin of 
President Carnot cost, according to French 
papers, $1,600; that from the King of Italy 
cost $600, and from the Queen of 
$800. The flowers presented 
Rothschild cost $1,100. 


Russia to be placed on the 


England 
by Baron 

To the great regret of scientific men in 
Austria and Germany, Professor Stellwag 
von Carion, the oculist of the 
University of Vienna, has resigned his 
A place, owing to old age. 


famous 


Many Americans 
haye studied under the professor, and will 
hear with regret of his retirement. 

The Legislature of Wisconsin has decided 
to place a statue of Father Marquette in 
the National Capitol, as one of the two 
representatives of the state of Wisconsin. 


There was a report the other day of the 
death of Cardinal Ledochowski, prefect of 
the propaganda at Rome. But the eminent 
victim of the ‘ May laws’ of Prussia denies 
that he is dead, telegraphing from Luzerne, 
Switzerland that he is in excellent health. 

Bret Harte is said to be the most popu- 
lar American author in France, while, on the 
other hand, Mr. Howells is not generally 
liked. 

The Rev. John Talbot Smith, who has 
been prominently identified with Catholic 
journalism in this country, is now writing 
the life of Brother Azarias. 

It is said all the grandsons of Charles 
Dickens bear the name of Charles. 

Deerfoot, the Seneca Indian, who, in1863, 
was declared to be the champion runner of 
the world, is still living on the reservation 
of his people, near Irving, N. Y. 


As a citizen in the truest sense of the 
word, says the London World, Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts has indubitably made a 
record. She has not only possessed for up- 
ward of twenty years the freedom of the 
city of London itself, with all the rights and 
privileges thereto belonging, so far at least 
as these can be enjoyed by one of the) 
‘ weaker’ sex, but she has become succes- 
sively a turner, a haberdasher, and, lastly, a 
coach and coach harness maker,the freedom | 
of each of these guilds having been offered 
for her acceptance by the respective execu- 





M 


NWEALTH. 





tives — that is to say, the master wardens’ 
and court of assistants. That the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts has well earned these unpre- 
cedented distinctions no one can doubt for a 
moment; the only wonder is that more of 
the older and greater guilds have not 
sought to honor her. She is held in the 
highest estimation for her bright and active 
work on behalf of technical education. 
Rudyard Kipling’s seven words for a $1, 
said to be the highest price paid any lit- 
erary man of our times, reads very small in 
what was paid Judge 
Paxton for a literary article. Until McLeod 
came on the scene the Reading railroad 
had used an old sign at the crossings, “ Be- 
ware of the Engines and Cars,” with a mass 
of further instructions in small print. In 
some suits for damages it was claimed that 
the warnings were not clear. McLeod went 
to Judge Paxton, who composed this admir- 
able “ Railroad crossing — Stop, 
Look and Listen!” For this modest little 


comparison with 


notice, 


composition he received the sum of $4780, 
or over $796,66 a word. 
Mr. J. L. G. Mowat, librarian of 


broke College, Oxford, committed suicide 


Pem 
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He had 
just returned from a vacation to help enter- | 


on Aug. 7, by hanging himself. 


tain members of the British Association. | 

The last pensioner of the Revolution died 
at Freedom, N. Y., April 5, 1869, at the age 
of 109 
and he was mustered out at the age of 23. | 


His name was Samuel F. Bakeman, | 


He bore a musket under Washington and | 
at 
The last survivor of the civil 


lived to hear of the surrender of Lee 
Appomattax. 
war, if 23 at the close of the hostilities and 
if he lives as long as this veteran, will not 
pass away until 1951. 

The mother of Richard Welsted Croker, 
the boss of Tammany, died of old age at 
the home of her son-in-law, Dr. Jenkins, at 
quarantine in New York harbor. She was 


87 years old, and a communicant of the 


Protestant Episcopal Church — for many 
years, until age prevented, a regular attend 


York. 


Dr. Rainsford of St. George’s Church will 


ant at Calvary Church in New Rev. 


conduct the funeral services. 

Prof, P. 
sonian Institution, at Washington, is soon to 
be honored with a degree of D.C. L. 
British Association. His claim to distinc- 
tion rests on his an astron- 
omer, particularly in regard to the sun and 
solar heat. 


Samuel Langley of the Smith 


by the 


researches as 


Mr. William Michael Rossetti, a brother 

of Dante Gabriel and Christina Rossetti, 
will shortly resign the post of Assistant 
Secretary to the Board of Inland Revenue 
in which he has served the British Govern- 
ment for 47 years. He is also an art critic, 
and took an active part in the pre-Raphaelite 
movement. 
President of 
France, despite his name and fortune, be- 
longs to no club, it is said. Prior to 1870, 
his father had him elected a member of 
L’Union Artistigue, but he only ap- 
peared there, he says, to write a few letters 
and wash hands. He 
membership years ago. 


M. Casimir-Perier, the new 


his resigned his 

Bishop Arthur Cleveland Coxe, one of 
the Episcopal Diocese of Western New- 
York, has written a number of beautiful 
hymns. In commenting on this fact the 
Christian Advocate (Methodist) says: 
“ Some of Bishop Coxe’s hymns are found 
in the collections of every religious body in 
America, except in the official collections of 
his own church. This is accounted for by 
his too scrupulous modesty; as a member 
of the Hymnal Committee in 1869 and 1871 
he refused to permit the insertion of his 
own lyrics.” 

Mr. John Addison Porter, whose name 
has been prominently mentioned as a candi- 
date for the Republican nomination for 
governor of Connecticut. isa son of the 
late John A. Porter, the first dean of the 
Sheffield Scientific School, a grandson of 
the founder of the school, and a nephew of 
the late William Walter Phelps. 

The late President Carnot, among other 
things, was canon of the church of Saint 
Jean de Latran at Rome. In the reign of 
Henry IV. the place of canon was conferred 
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TELEPHONE 

BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 
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Surgeons 


Calls made day or night 


Rheumatism 
Acute Rheumatism 
Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Sciatic Rheumatism 
Chronic Rheumatism 
Paralytic Rheumatism 
Capsular Rheumatism 
Syphilitic Rheumatism 
Scrofulitic Rheumatism 
Alcoholic Rheumatism 
Rheumatism of the Heart 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains 


All Cured by Dr. PARK 
Remedy for Rheumatism. 


Price $1.00. 3 


PARK MEDICAL (0. 
7 Park Sq., Boston. 
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With Chang Wong Ching 
And Sam Moy Sing 
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And to this day tell 
How they drove pellmell 
foe from their sacred shore. 
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and Ki Wun Lung 
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| what is the name that you 
ws call Miss Monica 


y speak of her 


in that 
hind her back’?” 
practical 
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‘ 
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man, of 
on, the dreamer 
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e Enchanted Princess.” 
Humph! S$ 


iph ! Sufficiently idiotic to be prob- 


t why ? 
y. for one thing, she 
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Season. 


“ Kismet,” Monica replied 





local and general, cured never to return, without dian. 
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alarged or Protruding Abdomen, 


‘ther difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, 


or Contracted Chests, 


bust like honest chest expansion. 


DR. ALBERT REEDER, 
5 PARK 


say all 
Abercrombie 
expansive 
asked James 
his friend, 


is so beautiful 
g. For another, she lives in a 
-her father, you know 
the 
Fora third, she is surrounded with 
i indifference as if 
boys who 
the real sweetness 
discomfited and remain 


ds entered the house and 
rough the long drawing-room to 
Monica 
‘ gracious, too, for she 
that the obligations of hospitality 
ts power, and her greeting of 
nger, was a marked contrast 

s which more than sufficed 
If there was curiosity in 
S were too quick and well 

She felt even before 
, Stalwart man, swarthy, 


‘oing from the youngsters who 
notonous in their thrumming of 


his expression, his being 
As for his 
it had 
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hot mean it, to leave town 
Why, the 
be knocked from every- 
all be a lot of humpty- 
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SQUARE. 


has spoken ; the decree, I may say the pre 
scription, has gone forth. Papa is ordered 
south to Palmettaville and of course I must 
go with him. A week hence we shall be on 
our way, so I would advise all the humpty- 
dumpties not to get on the wall.” 

“But we are there already, you know,” 
protested the chorus of youths, 

“ Palmettaville ?” 
Winn, that’s 


isn’t it ? 


continued Cyril. “ 
where you for, 
Didn’t you say your Great South- 
west Railway had just about reached that 
point?” 

* eee,” 


Why, 


are bound 


began Monica, with due regard 
for the proper thing to say, “ 
have the pleasure 

“ Not likely,” interrupted Winn. “ What 
with getting up before daybreak and plow- 
ing through swamps and_ falling 
precipices all day long, I shall 
‘time for philandering.” 


then we may 





down 


have no 


‘Ah!” ‘There was a concerted gasp from 
the horrified youths, which warned Monica 
how trivial was the 


cause. 

| “Yours isa singular vocation, Mr. Winn,” 
she said, “but I doubt not it’s very con- 
genial.” Yet she felt annoyed because the 
| chorus snickered. : 

“Well,” asked Cyril, as he and Winn 
| strolled down the avenue to the club, 
‘Well, what do you think of our Prin- 
;cessr 


“A nice girl enough,’ 
templatively. 


‘replied Winn con 
“Of course, a rose 
cabbages does smell the sweeter. 
mere girl, after all.” 
of the 


among 
She’s a 
“TI am one ze 
Cyril warmly. 

“You're a 


cabbages,” retorted 
good fellow, all the same,’ 
said Winn, as they entered the club, “and 
I wish you luck, which means that I’ll buy.” 

When they were cozy and comfortable in 
the smoking room, after a mistaken mascu- 
line idea, Creighton continued: “ Then, old 
man, if you run across the Abercrombies 
down South, you'll look out for them for 
my sake?” 

“ Well, since you insist. But isn’t sucha 
commission rather dangerous ? ” 

“No, I give you a full indemnity policy 
against any such accident. There’s little of 
the John Alden about you, and as for the 
Princess, I cannot picture her as Priscilla.” 

“ No time for philandering, indeed,” mur- 
mured Monica Abercrombie that night as 
she looked into the glass for the last time 
before turning out the light. “I hope I 
may never see his impudent face again.” 

However, fate is deaf to the voice of 
hope; for the following week, on the South- 
ern limited train, with her father dozing 
in the next chair, when Monica raised her 
eyes from her reading at the shadow froma 
tall form, she recognized this countenance 
so displeasing. 

“On your way to the plowing 
falling ?”” Monica asked. 

“Yes,” replied Winn, 
philandering.’ 

“ Thank heavens, he smokes,” murmured 
the Princess as the shadow disappeared. 
But smoking, like all other good things, 
requires intervals of abstinence; for, after 
an hour, Winn reappeared. “ Here is the 
latest illustrated magazine,” he began, “if 
you would like to look at it. There are 
several silly stories—” 

“No, thank you,” said Monica, frigidly. 
“T have this quarterly.” 

“So I perceived ; that is why I suggested 
the change.” 

At this juncture the ogre awoke, and, 
learning that the young man was chief en- 


and the 


“and not to the 
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 deuiion estern, pressaied to swallow him 
after the fashion of such ogres, that is, to 
assimilate all the information he could fur- 
nish. And Winn sat down beside him 
quite deferential and ready to be thus con- 
sumed; provokingly ready, so it seemed, 
for it was provoking to hear him talk so in- 
terestingly on such a stupid subject, and to 
papa of all persons. 

“T really think you would have found my 
substitute preferable,” said Winn, as he was 
leaving, with a glance at the quarterly. 

“ No, indeed,” replied Monica; “I have 
been quite absorbed by this article.” 

A la Chinois ? 


ment, 


Quite an accomplish- 
I’m sure,’ he murmured, and it was 
only when he was too far away for any re- 
taliation that Monica perceived that she 
held her book upside down. 
“A fine young fellow,” 
ogre. 


commented the 
“We must cultivate him.” 

“ He needs it,” added the girl, viciously. 
All this was bad enough to one whose 
self had always been the sun; but the next 
day was worse, for, instead of arriving at 
Palmettaville on time, the train leaped from 
the spreading tracks and plumped the pon- 
derous Pullmans into the mud. There was 
no great harm done, and perhaps some tor- 
pid livers received benefit ; 
of twenty-four 


but, as a delay 
hours was inevitable, aud 
the cars stuck at various distressing angles 
to the perpendicular, it was decided that 
the passengers should remove to a hotel, 
supposed to be about a mile distant. And 
a very moderate supposition it proved be- 
fore this removal was consummated, and 
the travellers, mire-stained and thicket-torn, 
arrived at the great white caravansary with 
rooms enough for an army and accommo- 
dation incommensurate to a rear file. Of 
course, every one was exhausted and cross, 
except Winn, who seemed to be amused. 
Yes, Monica Abercrombie was certainly 
numbered with those exhausted 
Nor did she regain her 


who were 
and cross. equa- 
nimity, despite the fact that some one had 
obtained for her the choicest room; for she 
quickly learned that her maid had left be- 
hind that particular handbag which 
tained such essential trifles as curling irons 
and and Horrors! what 
could she do? If there was one spot where 
a Princess should not look like a fright it 
was in the wilderness, where every one else 
did. 

The question was answered by a discreet 
rap and a discreeter “It is I,” and Mr. 
Winn handed in the identical estray. All 
very well, and it certainly was thoughtful 
of him to have tramped back to the cars, 
as he must have done; but why, oh why, 
did he smile so hatefully, and why did he 
say: ‘I knew you would be sure to want 
it’’? What business had he with any such 
knowledge, and what right to apply it to 
her? 

Thenceforward, and until Palmettaville 
was at length eventually reached, the Prin- 
cess so enwrapped herself with dignity that 
even the ogre was constrained to recom- 
mend sundry proprietary tonics in which he 
had mountainous faith. 

Winn had disappeared within the adja- 
cent hills and morasses, having first de- 
voutly, but most discourteously, thanked 
his stars for the privilege, and the girl 
grew so tired of her own company that she 
missed him, which made her still more dis- 
satisfied. He had been so brusque, so ab- 
rupt, so strange, that she could not keep 
from thinking of him, just as one flash of 
an unfamiliar scene may cling to the mem- 
ory. After a little she came to reflecting 
how nice he would be if only he were en- 
tirely different, and then anger succeeded 
inquietude. 

One afternoon Monica was riding through 
a wooded land far distant from the hotel; 
far distant, for the winding way had been 
alluring, with its shaded solitude; the fes- 
tooned verdure sweeping her cheeks had 
been gracious in its touch, and the twitter 
of birds and the ripple of springs had 
seemed voices of indefinite yet friendly con- 
solation. A long, level stretch lay before 
her, leading to an ascent at the base of 
which ran a brook. It invited a dash with 
a clatter over the rustic bridge and a 


con- 


pins powder. 








gineer in the construction of the Great 


tively responded with a merry chirrup to 
her horse, and forward she went in that vi- 
vacious, powerful, well-ordered swing which 
exceeds a dream of flying. Forward and 
over and up she went, and then reigned in 
abruptly as the sounds of a cry and a crash 
reached her. 
The groom had come to grief. In crossing 
the bridge his horse’s hoof had struck 
through between the rotten planks; the 
beast lay on its side struggling, but unable 
to rise; the man was picking himself out 
from the brambles. Neither Monica nor 
her servant could relieve the poor animal's 
case. It seemed necessary, then, that he 
should hold down its head to save its leg 
from breaking, and that she should ride 
away after assistance. Dimly grasping the 
groom’s rather dim directions to a clearing 
where; woodmen were at work, Monica 
started on the quest. Ere she had gone a 
half-mile she was disconcerted ; ere the dis- 
tance reached a mile she was bewildered, 
for a sudden darkening, a heavy, sickish 
stillness in the air presaged a storm. 
Now, if there was one thing, and there 
were many, of which Monica Abercrombie 
was afraid it was a thunderstorm. Surely, 
Fate had not been so cruel as to cast her 
alone in the midst of one! Evidently Fate 
had been exactly that cruel; for far-away 
mutterings advanced and coalesced into 
crashes, and through the interlacing boughs 
shot vivid vibrant flashes of light. The 
stout little horse caught the terrors of its 
rider and dashed onward madly, and when 
Monica at length summoned sufficient cour- 
age to check it she realized that she had 
lost her way. Was there no one—no great, 
grand, splendid one—who would come to 
her aid when so distressed? Hardly had 
her heart uttered the prayer when down the 
bank from the wood clambered a big, 
roughly-clad man, and oh, relief unuttera- 
ble, the creature so burly, so uncouth, 
proved to be James Winn. Was it possi- 
ble that she could be so overjoyed at his 
easy, impudent presence, hateful smile, and 
all! 

But Winn’s manner became solicitous, 


his expression grew sympathetic as he 
learned Monica's fears and stress. 
“ How fortunate,” he exclaimed, “that 


we met! The camp is but a few rods dis- 
tant and some of my men will hasten to as- 
sist your groom. Meanwhile, if you will 
rest in a primitive sort of hut where I some- 
times put up until this storm passes over, I 
shall beg for the honor of driving you to the 
hotel in our cart. Not so awfully primitive, 
you know,” continued Winn, shrewdly 
reading the young girl’s pallor and shrink- 
ings, “for do you know, I’m ashamed to 
confess it, but a thunderstorm knocks the 
heart right out of me, it wont even stick in 
my throat. Soon that same primitive hut 
I’ve had the very latest improved lightning 
rods rigged, and I defy Jove to land a bolt 
within a mile of it. Ah, you see, here we 
are, and I for one am precious glad of it, 
for I’m quite in a funk. 

In a jiffy James Winn lifted his compan- 
ion off her horse and into the little house; 
too quickly, indeed, for her to notice those 
rods of such scientific potency. In a jiffy 
he had blinds and shades tightly drawn 
over the windows, and all the lamps of the 
establishment yielding a tranquilizing light. 
“There,” he declared, as one of the men 
brought in a mighty brewing of tea, “ there 
I believe I shan’t notice the storm a bit if 
you will only talk to me” 

“Oh, Mr. Winn,” cried Monica, “I can’t 
tell you how much I admire your coward- 
ice.” 

The clouds rent, the floods descended, 
but the Princess scarcely heeded the ruc- 
tion. There was such a present sense of 
security, and the amiable weakness of an- 
other made her feel so brave. Besides, 
after any particularly terrific crash, Winn 
would stoutly assert: “I dont believe it is 
going to rain much, anyhow,” and if he 
really thought so, why it must be true! 

Ah, well! the drive home, through the 
glittering esplanades, transported from 
fairyland by the western sunshine, was 
pleasant; but oh,so brief! Surely when 
he said “ten miles’’ he had meant “ten 





plunge half way up the hill. Monica intui- 


minutes. “ Perhaps, after all, it was a dream, 
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and her charming, almost reverential, com- 
panion, was that same supercilious James 
Winn, interested in grades and bonds and 
far too busy for philandering. 

And as the days passed by and she nei- 
ther saw not heard of Winn, Monica came 
to distrust her memory and to believe such 
vain imaginings. Perhaps she felt in con- 
sequence that her mind must be affected, 
for she abandoned riding and coddled mel- 
ancholy by long solitary walks. After all, 
nature was satisfying; there was no pre- 
tense about her. One didn’t learn to re- 
spect, to admire, only to be treated with 
scorn ! 

One day, when Monica was sitting in a 
favorite retreat formed by a mossy trunk 
and the overjutting bank by the brook, 
musing on the disappointments of life and 
the prevalence of sawdust in dolls, there 
came a manly tread, and James Winn stood 
beside her. Yes, there could be no doubt 
of his identity, for if ever a man smiled 
hatefully that man was he. Still, he had 
been kind to her, and she must thank him 
now, since his hasty departure on that 
evening, so delightfully unreal, had pre- 
cluded her. 

“T am so glad of this opportunity to ac- 
knowledge your kindness, Mr Winn 
gan Monica. 

“ Oh, as for that, I promised Creighton 
I'd look out for you on his account.” 

“Mr. Creighton, indeed ! 
nent of him to speak of me.” 

“Ifacat may look at a king, I should 
think a lamb might speak of a princess. 
By the way, I had a letter from him asking 
what I thought of his coming here. 
what do you think ? 

“ My opinion isn’t necessary ; if it were, 
I should say lambs were safer in the fold.” 

“In the club, youmean. Well,” contin- 
ued Winn, settling himself comfortably by 
the young girl's side.“ I shall send him a 
telegram, then, stating that the risks 
against which he insured me have all ac- 
crued, 

“I don’t understand you, Mr. Winn.” 

“No? I’m not greatly surprised. Under- 
standing is a masculine attribute, I. think.” 

“ Rudeness certainly is. Oh—” 

“ There, there,” said Winn, as he kissed 
her eyes, welling with mortification, and 
her lips, trembling with words she would 
not speak. “ you mustn’t feel badly.” 

“I hate you,” protested the disenchanted 
princess; “I think you are conceited and 
dictatorial and just horrid; yet, oh, I love 
you so! Tell me, how did you ever find out 
how to so overmaster a poor girl?” 

“ T have six sisters, you know,” explained 
Winn, apologetica'ly. 


” be- 


How imperti- 


Now, 


A Social Glimpse of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone. 


Four of the dinner guests, says a writer 
in. Harper's Bazar, wore elegant toilets of 
velvet, brocade, or satin, cut décolleté, and 
resplendent with diamonds and other orna- 
ments. Their heavy robes trailed across 
the soft carpet and added to the richness of 
the drawing-room. In the midstjof all this 
splendor was a quaint figure of an old lady 
in a sober black gown and bonnet. She 
looked as if she had stepped out of a Dick- 
ens novel, for her whole attire, especially 
the large bonnet coming over her ears, was 
old-fashioned. “Who is she?” “Why 
does she wear street costume at a dinner 
party?” And, “Oh, why the bonnet?” 
These were natural questions among the 
Americans, to be followed by greater sur- 
prise at the information that the old lady 
was none other than Mrs. Gladstone, mis- 
tress of Hawarden. 

It seemed quite in harmony with her cos- 
tume that Mrs. Gladstone should salute the 
new guests with a prim little courtesy. 
Hardly were the responses made when a 
group of men in evening dress appeared in 
the doorway. There were tall and dis- 
tinquished men in the company, a diplomat, 
a multi-millionaire, a noted politician, a 
great financier, but all made way for an old 
gentleman with bowed shoulders and white 
hair. Ina moment the hostess came for- 
ward and greeted the leader in a clear 
voice—‘* Mr. Gladstone.” 


It was difficult to realize that we were 
looking upon one of the greatest person- 
ages of the nineteenth century. At first 
glance Mr. Gladstone appeared like a man 
of about eighty-three or eighty-four years 
of age, nervous, energetic and courteous. 
But a closer observation enlarged the com- 
prehension of his nature. His features are 
familiar through countless portraits and 
caricatures, but no print can give the fas- 
cination of those bright dark eyes, the bril- 
liant indices of that intellectual activity 
which has carried him into many fields of 
study, and which has given him capacity 
for the labors of a political career of over 
fifty years. 


Good Morning. 


Strangers in the City of Washington, 
says the Chicago Standard, often remark 
on the custom of addressing one at all 
times of the day by the uniform salutation, 
‘ Good-morning.’ It sounds odd to a West- 
erner to hear one address him with ‘ Good 
morning, at 5 o’clock in the afternoon. 

This custom is as old as the Congress of 
the United States, and the hours of execu- 
tive business at the various departments. 
It is said to be directly due to the morning 
hour in Congress. The standing rules of 
the two houses of Congress provide for a 
‘morning hour,’ which extends from 12 to 
2 o'clock, and that provision has made it 
common to refer to ‘morning business’ in 
Congress, which occurs before the ‘ regular 
order.’ Frequently the regular order is not 
resumed, and the morning hour is extended 
until 4 or 5 o'clock, especially in the latter 
days of Congress, and when there is a great 
press of business. In the executive depart- 
ment reference is made to the ‘ morning's 
work’ during the entire day. 
of course, official parlance. 


This is all 


The custom had grown so that it extends 
throughout social life and in all sorts of 
private business, until it is morning, until 
all government business is at an end in 


Washington. When the sun goes down 


and twilight sets in, it is ‘ good-evening, 
It is never afternoon in the national capitol. 


The Finest Scenery In America. 

We Easterners pride ourselves a great 
deal on how much we know; but there is 
one thing that we don’t know anything 
about—that’s scenery. To get scenery, 
that is real scenery, grand, sublime, majes- 
tic, we have to go to the big unhampered 
West. There we find scenery on a scale 
worth talking about. 

No one who has ever traversed the route 
of the Great Northern Railway from the 
Great Lakes to the placid Pacific, will ever 
forget the transcendent views that burst on 
one's vision as he clambers over the Rock- 
ies and zigzigs up and down the picturesque 
Cascade rarge. There is one view in par- 
ticular that is indescribably fine, the view 
that you get from the car window as you 
go down the Kootenai canyon in Montana. 
For sixteen miles one rides through the 
midst of sublimity. 

There is a very handsome picture of this 
canyon, ernamenting the walls of the Great 
Northern Railway office at 211 Washington 
street, which is well worth any one’s while 
who enjoys a magnificent piece of land- 
scape, to step in and see. It is a photo- 
graphic reproduction, measuring in size 
something over two feet by three; while in 
its handsome oak frame it must be fully 
three feet by four. It gives an excellent 
idea of this magnificent canyon. You see 
the water rushing down between the jagged 
edges, boiling and seething in its hurried 
course. Above the rocks tower the shape- 
ly pines, while in the background rise the 
Rockies, vast and majestic, and hoary with 
snow. The photographer caught the scene 
just at the moment when one of the big 
engines of the Great Northern road is 
emerging from behind a clump of pines, as 
it pleughs its crooked way up the mountain. 

One feels considerable curiosity, even in 
the midst of his admiration over the gran- 
deur and beauty of the scene, as to what 
sort of engine it can be that climbs such 
grades with such long trains. These en- 
gines are indeed as wonderful in their way 
as the majestic scenes through which they 
pass. There are twoon every Great North- 
ern train that passes over the Rockies and 
Cascade range, one to pull and one to push 
They are both monsters, each one weighing 
over one hundred and twenty-one tons. 
This system of double locomotives, one at 
either end, not only makes it easier to climb 
the mountains, but it secures absolute safe- 
ty; fer if anything should happen to one 





engine the other is capable of going right 
on with the whole train; and if by any 








chance—a thing that occasionally happens 
in railway experience —the train should 
part, no harm can be done as there is loco- 
motion power at either end. 

Sut this is wandering a trifle from the 
subject. To get back te the beginning, if 
rou want to see a magnificent view, drop 
in at 211 Washington street, and tell the 
manager, Mr. Butler, that you want to see 
the picture of the Kootenai canyon. 


FOR OVE FIFTY YEARS 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOUTHING Syrup has been 


used by millions of mothers for their children 

teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, | 
in, 28 wind colic, and is the best | : : ee 

allays all pain, cures wind co ni S. H. SANBORN S sone 

| - 

INSLOW | 


New York & New Bly 


emedy for Diarrhwa. Twenty-Five Cents a 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. 
SooTHING SyRUuUP. 





IGE HUB PUNCH 
Is Deliciously Refreshing 


Particularly acceptable in warm weather. 


It contains the right ingredients joined it the | 


right proportions, saves experimenting, and a 
nip when fatigued is restful and satisfying. 


Handy for the Yacht, Camp or Sideboard. 


Sold only in sealed bottles by Grocers, Drug- 
gists and Wine Merchants everywhere. 

Beware of tradesmen who offer you_substi 
tutes, which are likely to disappoint. Call for 


and insist on having 
HOB PUNCH. 


MADISON 
AVENUE 
HOTEL 


Madison Ave. & 58th St. 
NEW YORK. 


$3 


AMERIOAN PLAN. 


FIREPROOF and FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 


PER DAY 
AND UP. 


Two blocks from the Third and 
Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroads. 


The Madison and Fourth Avenue 
and Belt Line Cars pass the door. 


H. M. CLARK, Proprietor. 


Passenger Elevator ruus all night. 


Having removed from ] 
gress Street, to 195 ( ONgrege Sie, 
we are now prepared to do ¢ F 


and School Book BINDING ; 


trade, in best mode, 
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lowest cash prices. 


RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


| 
| 
Boston ©” New York 
| Air Line, Limited. 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due deat nation 4 
Week day sand Suz 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking (ax 

Coaches. 


p.m. lave 


Dining Car Betwe 
and Wi! 


| The First Train Between Boston and N 
| on Sundays 


en Bostor 
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TICKET OFFICES, 
In Boston: 322 Washington St., 
Station foot of Summer 4%. 


In New York: 353 Broadway, 
Grand Centra! Statior 


Ask for tickets via the ‘NEW ENGLAND 
and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pase’r 4g: 


“WASHBURN,” 


188 Commonwealth Avenue, 


Thoughts relative to a funeral are not pleas 
ant to entertain, but every family must event 
ally require the services of a Funeral Direcur 
it isthen essential to employ one of sbiliq 
With thirty years’ experience we are prepant 
to exe cute every arrangement pertaining wo fe 
nerals after approved modern methods as 

uiet professional manner and would respec 

ully refer by permission to Hon. W.H Ha: 

ex-Lieut. Governor; Hon. Tilly Haynes, Prt 
F. A. ood, Rev. John Cotton Brooks, He 
Elisha Morgan, Rev. Michael Burnham, He 
H. 8. Hyde, Hon. H. M. Phillipa, Henry 8 La 
Esq., E. P. Chapin, Esq. Both day and nigh 
calls received at Private Office, 18 Comme 
wealth avenue. 


The Early Clergy of the Curistian Court 


By ARTHUR P. STANLEY, Dean of Westmm 
ter. Being Chapter X. of his volume on Chm 
tian Institutions. In a neat pamphiet 5% 
post-paid, on receipt of 10 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO, 


3 Hamilton Place, a. Boston. ies 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston = 
furnish good help, either transient or permanet 
to employers, and make no charge for ery 
Their applicants represent all nations a : 
dustries, good farmers, mechanics, laborer ® 
all kinds, mill operators, domesti help 
and female. Correspondence solicitee 


Henry Peterson, Agent, 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Beste 


Special Premium 
For New Subscribers 
to the Commonwealth, 
A New England Boyhood, 
7ERET LE. 
By EDWARD EVERETT HAL 7 
Handsome Library Edition. Mailed 


for each New Subscription. 
——— 
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ass Tailoring 


NICKERSON, 


1 Place 


:Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 


Latest Fabrics } 


Rough Tweeds a 
Soft Vicunas for Catawa) Dress. 
Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers 


for Business. 


for Overces! 


Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc: 
(Formerly with F. D. Somers.) 
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Dr. E. H. Burnham, Optician, 


Store and Office, 122 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


theatres in Boston 


ind that the Tremont is 
to which the people can 
have the least effect 


t seem to 


stronage of this most popular home 
oper , done 
the third week of the run of ‘ Mad- 
rthe Magic Kiss,’ and the twelfth 
the season of Camille D’Arville and her 

company, 


any preceding 


business so 


‘ th 
or tne 


nt om has 


opera 


than that of 


I patronage simply shows that 

. ost are only too re ady to 

g ction when it is given 

y realize that they have 

Miss D Ar e, on Thursday, added to 
udy be ful list of musical num- 


. that was the hit of the 


sera. and it was given the heartiest of 
olause William McLaughlin, Clinton 
r. Maud and Hilda Hollins, and all 
bers of the company have 

etter than ever during the past week, 

orge C. Boniface, Jr., and Laura 

Bell have convulsed the audience 

sith their quaint comedy. The part of the 
Raron de Grimm was taken on Thursday 
ght by Aubrey Boucicault, who made a 


most 


hit in it. On the 
1 the second act of ‘ Madeleine ? 


GIStINCti ve 


same 
xCaSIOr was 
atirely rewritten, and proved a great im- 
ment on the act as it was first pro- 
On Monday, September 3, there 
elebrated the 100th performance of 
It will be observed in a man- 

will surprise best 
1 with the generous management 

ts lavishness, and will long be remem- 


even those 


long and prosperous engagement of 
ones,’ at 


] 


sea until 


the Museum, has pro- 
there remain but two weeks 
{ the stay of this distinguished nau- 

i gentleman in Through all 
kinds of weather it has steadily held the 
t of the public, and to-day it is as 
There has not been in 
a summer attraction in 

ston, for under the most adverse circum- 
$ it has drawn large and enthusiastic 
neces. How much longer * Davy 
_ could run successfully would be 
~ cult to determine, for the piece is in the 
ui tide of its popularity. 


Soston. 


Popular 


as ever. 


y years such 


Ss But prior en- 
e*ecinents prevent a cantinuance of this 
- —— opera, and the last performance 

", Sven on Saturday evening, Septem- 


L 


vets of vaudeville entertainments have 
4. in store at the Bowdoin Square 
naens oan week, in the appear- 
“Ny Fastor and his great troupe 


Cialty performers. Pastor has al- 








Ways 


“een a prime favorite in Boston, and 
gather to enjoy 
undoubtedly be 
apacity of this beauti- 
eatre, so successfully 


’ ~ audiences which will 
"S entertainments will 
only lmited by the c 
‘tt and homelike th 
“snducted by Mana 


is with all the Modern Improvements, aided by the best arrange- 


es Exami 
x Elect Lights in this country. Supplies from his large stock, or grinds 
eatin Glasses Every Description for all kinds of Peculiar and Failing 
coht (GEA full line of Optical Instruments of Every Description. All 
bind : sork executed evenings as well as during the day. 
OPEN UNTIL 8 O'CLOCK P. M. 
THE THEATRES. These entertainments are of the most re 


fined character, and always draw big mati 
née audiences of women and little ones. 

That the new policy and changed prices 
inaugurated at the Grand Opera House by 
Messrs. Mansfield and Magee have met the 
public approval was made evident by the 
large audiences which attended every per- 
formance of ‘The White Squadron’ last 
week. Beginning Monday evening, 
Aug. 20, the initial Boston production of a 
new Russian melodrama by Geo. C. Jenks, 


on 


entitled ‘In the Name of the Czar,’ will 
take place. The piay abounds in strong 
dramatic scenes and thrilling situations, 


and is of intense human interest. A pretty 
love-story runs throughout the play, and 
the comedy element is particularly strong 
and in very capable hands There are six 
acts in the play, and each scene is an artis 
tic gem. The most prominent are a wild 
Cronstadt, the Nihilists’ den ; 


ballroom at the Imperial Opera House, St. 


spot near 
Petersburg, a dream of beauty; prison of 
Schuselburg, on the river Neva, changing 
to the open sea; the office of the minister 
of police, and the Church of St. Nicholas, 
from the belfry of which one of the char- 
acters is hurled headlong to the ground 
Among the clever people engaged in the 
Edward 


Reeves, 


production are srandt, James 
Wall, Arnold, Mamie Kerns, 
Phoso McAllister, Sara Neville and Daisy 
Chaplin. The engagement is for one week 
with the usual matinées on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday. The next attraction 
will be ‘The Derby Mascot,’ its first pres- 
entation in this city. 


Another of those extraordinary vaudevilie 
programmes for which Mr. Keith’s New 
Theatre is rapidly becoming noted is an- 
nounced for next week, an unusually strong 
specialty entertainment being punctuated 
by the introduction of five features of sur- 
passing The charming Living 
Pictures seem to have fascinated theatre- 
goers to an extent that leaves them incapa- 
ble of resisting the temptation to visit the 
theatre again and again. They are certain- 
ly genuine works of art, and the entire pro- 
duction is placed upon the stage in a sump- 
tuous manner which absolutely defies criti- 
cism. Romulus, the Italian strong man 
who recently issued a challenge to Sandow, 
will continue his unparalleled feats of 
strength. Loisset, the French clown, late 
of Hagenbeck’s trained animal show, will 
introduce his great troupe of educated 
storks, geese and dogs‘in an exhibtion of 
brute sagacity. Tagliapietra, the famous 
grand opera baritone, will return for a 
brief engagement. Marlo & Von Auken 
will present a horizontal bar act that has 


no equal in America, and there will be 
nearly 25 more star acts on the remainder 
of the bill. 


Following the engagement of ‘ Davy 
Jones’ at the Museum, will come Chauncy 


interest. 





ger Charles Atkinson. 


Olcott, the famous singing comedian, on 
Monday, September 3, in a new play writ- 
ten expressly'for him by Messrs. Augustus 
Pitou and George H. Jessop, entitled ‘ The 





Irish Artist.” Mr. Olcott will have every 

opportunity to display his vocal powers 

and will also be supported by a strong dra- 

matic company. 

One More Excursion to Old Orchard 
Beach. 


The $1.50 excursions to Old Orchard 
Beach have proven the most popular ex- 
| cursions running from Boston, several hun- 
dred being disappointed in not being able 
| to secure tickets for last Tuesday’s excur- 
| sion. In view of this fact, and desiring to 
| give all an opportunity to visit this favorite 
| beach resort, one more excursion will be 
| run on Tuesday next. In view of the fact 





that allof the tickets for these excursions 
| have been sold in advance, those desiring 
| to take advantage of the extremely low rate 
| should secure their tickets early to avoid 
Geepereiners, : 

| Tickets are now on sale at Boston and 
Maine Railroad City Ticket Office, 214 
Washington street, Boston, only. The 
| number will positively be limited to the ca- 
| pacity of train. 


| Formal Opening New Bass Point House. 


| Asan illustration of what it is possible 
| to do one wants to see the new Bass Point 
| House, which was formally opened on 
Thursday evening. 

The old house was burned on Wednesday 
night, July 18, and in less than 30 days it 
has been replaced by a house twice as large 
with all modern conveniences and a thous- 
and times better adapted for its purpose 
than the old one. Everybody seemed to 
catch the spirit of necessity for prompt ac- 
tion, and no little credit is due to all who | 
have had anything to do with it. 

The insurance was effected through Mr. 
H. C. Huntress, identified with the promi- 
nent insurance firm of Blake & ‘laylor, 
Boston, and through his efforts insurance 
matters were settled making it possible to 
commence operations in the way of clean- 
ing up inside of fifty hours. In the mean- 
time arrangements had been made with 
Mr. J. T. Wilson, contractor of Nahant, 
and before the ground was fairly cold un- 
derneath the old house, stock for the new 
one was on the grounds. In just fifteen 
days from the time the first timber was 
struck his men had upa thirty room house, 
all lathed and plastered, a two-story piazza 
around two sides, nearly finished and 
painted outside, and a great deal of the 
finish inside, in facta portion of the house 
containing the office, was ready for occu- 
pancy in ten days. The large dining-room 
and dance hall, which are in addition to the 
house, were, fortunately not totally de- 
stroyed, and a portion of the former was 
ready for use the day after the fire, so that 
at least one hundred and fifty people were 
able to get fish dinners there. thas now 
been put in better condition than it was 
before the fire. One of the greatest sights 
ever witnessed at Bass Point was the bal- 
loon ascension and parachute leap by Prof. 
Colby, last Saturday afternoon. He went 
up nearly a mile in the air before cutting 
loose from the balloon and opening the 
parachute. There were a good many on 
the Point to see it, but probably not so 
many as would have been there if the 
weather had been more promising. 

Prof. Colby has arranged to make an- 
other ascension and leap, Saturday after- 
noon, Aug. 25. 





| 


Are the general run of advertisers suc- 
cesses or failures? Twenty per cent in- 
crease in sales of G. O. Taylor whiskey in 
July, 1894, over July 1893. Rather of a 
creditable showing, we should say, in the 
face and eyes of the prevailing dulness in 
the various marts of trade. This paper 
feels warranted in saying to advertisers. 
Use printer’s ink, as the proprietors of “ G. 
O. T.” have done. By the way, look the 
columns of this paper over, and answer 
yourself this question. 





ONE MORE © 
POPULAR EXCURSION 


BOSTON 


—TO— 


Old Orchard Beach, 


TUESDAY, AUG. 2ist, 
—_——_ONLY—— 


For Round-Trip 
% i “. 4 Tickets, 
VIA 
BOSTON & MAINE R. R. 


Train leaves Union Station at 8 A.m. Re- 
turning leaves Old Orchard Beach at 5.00 P.M., 
giving 6 hours at this famous beach. . 

Tickets are on sale at the City Ticket Office 
214 and 218 Washington street, Boston, only, and 
should be secured early, as the number is posi 
tively limited. 

Sale of tickets ceases at 5.00 P. M. Aug. 20th. 

D. J. FLANDERS, G. P. & T. A. 





Rrousements. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at2 


With Promenade Ooncert one-half hour 
previous in the New Grand Foyer. 
Closing a Run ot 


“DAVY 

A ee Over 2 Months! 

JONES ¥¥ << DONT GET GAY 
. _-Witn sway.” 


By Frep MILLER, JR. 


TREMONT THEATRE, 


Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Props. and Mgrs. 
FOURTH GREAT MONTH! 
BIGGER HIT THAN ERMINIE! 


UEES Camille 
OPERA, D’Arvi lle, 


In Stange and Edwards’ Unequalled 
Comic Opera Success, 


“MADELEINE,” 


NEW 
THEATRE. 





THE 
QUEEN OF 


B. F. KEITEHS 


WEEK OF AUCUST 20th. 
4th Successful Week of the Exquisite 


" Living Pictures.” 


—AND A 


Monster Vaudeville Bill 


Continuous Performance, 10 a, m, to 10.30 p. 10, 


75c. $1.00 $1.50. 














Prices, 25c. 35c. 


GRAND OPERA 


MANSFIELD & MAGEE....Lessees and Mgrs. 
Week of August 20. 


Matinees: Tue. Thurs, and Sat. at 2. 


50c. 


HOUSE. 








Evg's at 8. 


First Presentation in Beston of 


THE MASSIVE MELODRAMA, 


“IN THE NAME OF THE CZAR.” 


The Greatest of Russian Plays. 
NEW SCALE OF PRICES. 


Box Office now open. 


BOWDOIN SQ, 22’ 
Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 
ALL THIS WEEK. 


TONY PASTOR 


And His Elegant Oompany of Selected 
Vaudeville Stars, 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. & Sut. at 2, 


J ALIN Es week 


Telephone 316 Tremont. 








NEXT 


WEEK. WEEK. 


PALACE THEATRE 


WM. AUSTIN, Prop. _‘F. J. PILLING, Mgr. 
MONDAY . 


Opening of the Regular Season. 
Show continuous from 1 to 11 P, M. 


TWO OOMPANIES. 


LONDON BELLES 
VAUDEVILLE CO. 


And 4th Month of the 


ORIGINAL LIVING PIOTURES. 
Prices, 10, 25, 35, 50 Cents. 





Avoid a reaction after vacation, 
Keep the blood in healthy circulation. 
Electric, Magnetic Massage and Steam 
Treatments. 
J. H. TAYLOR,150O Tremont Street, 
Room 4, Boston. 
Patients treated at their home if desired. 
Obesity. Nervous Prostration, Indigestion and 





Paralysis successf[ully treated, 
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A Matter of Health 


T costs more to make Royal Baking Powder 
than any other, because its ingredients 
are more highly refined and expensive. But 


the Royal is correspondingly 


purer and 


higher in leavening strength, and of greater 
money value to the consumer. The difference 
in cost of Royal over the best of the others 
does not equal the difference in leavening 
strength, nor make good the inferior work 
of the cheaper powders, nor remove the 


the food. 


Where the finest food 


is required, the 


Royal Baking Powder only can be used. 
Where the question of health is considered, 
no baking powder but Royal can be used 


with safety. 


impurities which such powders leave in 


All others are shown by official 


analyses to contain lime, ammonia or alum. 


Sickineneenenees 
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ABOUT WALL PAPERS. 

The Newest and Prettiest Patterns 
For The Nursery -— The Brownies 
In Their Comical Dress Are To 
Appear. 


Given four blank walls anda bare 
floor to transform into a combination 
playground, schoolroom and nursery, 
the task was not an easy one when all 
depended on one’stown taste and energy 
to properly fit out the apartment where 





A NURSERY FRIEZE. 


so much of the life of a child is spent 
and where so many seeds are sown that 
bear prolific fruit in due season. Now, 
however, thanks to the enterprise of the 
house decorator, the fitting out of a nurs- 
ery is easily accomplished. The very 
rich, of course, may go to aswell decora- 
tor to give him carte blanche to decorate 
the children’s apartment, but in most 
homes the potent question of expenses 
must be considered. For these homes 
where nurseries are needed, but where 
frescoed walls and expensive pictures 
are out of the question, the wall paper 
manufacturers have come to the fore. 
As related in the New York Herald, the 
modern nursery wall papers are artistio 
in drawing ard oolor, educational and 
fascinating even to older eyes than they 
were intended for. The cost is so cheap 
and the varieties so great that there ex- 
ists hardly any excuse for a bare walled 
nursei y. 

A very pretty design is the one called 
the ‘‘pussy willow’’ and is designed 
for a nursery where children of varying 
ages are destined tospend much of their 
time. The larger pattern relieves that 
tiresome rep: tition of figures that grows 
monotonous even to childish percep- 
tions, In an up town house where this 
furnishes the wall covering it has been 
varnished and resists the impulse of lit- 
tle finger nails to pull and tearina 
spirit of curiosity to discover what lies 
hidden beneath and at the same time 
gives a surface from which dust and 
dirty thumb marks may be readily 
sponged, It costs a little extra to var- 
nish, but in the wear of the paper, in 
cleanliness and healthfulness the added 
expense is more than repaid. Pastoral 
scenes are favorite designs for nursery 
wall papers). The patterns in large de- 
siens show a honse with men and wom- 











en, children and animais grouped in 


HAMMOCK DESIGN FOR WALL PAPER. 
natural and pleasant poses, going 
through the daily routine of farm life. 
These pictures possess an almost endless 
fascination for children, and they never 
weary of studying the trees, flowers and 
figures. 

Dainty Kate Greenaway _fignres, 
dressed in harmonious gowns and grace- 
ful in attitude, are figured in large pat- 
terns to teach taste and color form and 
are pretty enough to decorate the walls 
of an.artist’s studio, 

One firm of wall paper manufacturers 
are at work on a paper for the coming 
season that will depict the Brownies in 
their comical dress and will carry the 
juvenile mind through a series of won- 
ders and amusement over the queer an- 
tics and grotesque appearance of these 
world famous fairies. Then the volumes 
of nursery lore that are depicted in 
really excellent effects in wall papers 
are almost endless. This branch of the 
wall paper trade has become an indus- 
try that is on the increase, and that 
same spirit of rivalry that stirs the 
manufacturer and designer in the mak- 
ing of suitable drawing room decora- 
tions has at last awakened them to the 
fact that a house has but one drawing 
room, and if it has a nursery the latter 
is frequently as large as the former. 


Tennis Suits, 

The fashions in tennis suits vary but 
little. The truth is that the girls who 
stand about in fanciful and trim tennis 
frocks are not the ones who play a first 
class game. To be a crack player one 
must be suitably dressed. There is noth- 
ing better for a tennis dress than a plain 
skirt and loose waist, with as little un- 
derwear as is practicable for the wear- 
er’s comfort. 











ABOUT BLACK SILK. 


Secrets of the Trade That Prevent Shoppers 
From Making Bad Bargains. 

There art really very few women who 
can distiuguish between a good black 
silk and an inferior one, and a fow 
hints given by an expert and re or*ted 
in The Delineator will doubtless be ac- 
ceptable to mauy shoppers: 

In the first place, never be beguiled 
into buying cheap silk. Very often a 
pretext for its cheapness suggests a gen- 
uine bargain, but the wise woman, un- 
less she knows of a good reason for the 
reduction, will choose some other ma- 
terial if she cannot afford to purchase 
silk at an adequate price. Costliness is 
of course no guarantee of real value, so 
the shopper is advised to purchase an 
eighth of a yard of an admired fabric 
and test it at leisure when she reaches 
home. This may seem like a waste to 
the overeconomical mind, but it will 
prove a good investment if it prevents a 
bad bargain in the end. 

In testing a piece of silk first try to 
tear it both lengthwise and crosswise. 
If it gives way readily in either direo- 
tion, you may be sure either that the 
dye has destroyed the fibers or that the 
thread is made up of what is known as 
‘‘waste silk.’’ Pure silk properly dyed 
is the strongest textile known, but near- 
ly all the cheaper dyes, and particularly 
the dark colors and black, are made 
with such a basis that they eat into and 
weaken the fabric. 


The firmness of the weave may be. 


proved by scraping diagonally across 
the silk with the thumb nail. If the 
material is strong and pure, any amount 
of manipulation will not make the 
threads slip, and if the nail makes a 
space as wide as its own thickness be- 
tween the threads the silk is certainly 
of inferior quality. The next test is ap- 
plied by raveling a bit of the silk and 
carefully examining both warp and 
woof. Often a pure silk warp has a 
heavily loaded woof, and in other casvs, 
especially in satin weaves, the woof has 
an inferior backing, the surface being of 
good silk. Pure silk has a good luster 
and is very soft, but if the gloss is arti- 
ficial the fabric will be hard and brittle. 
When a pure silk has been dyed improp- 
erly, it looks very much like cotton, 
but it is somewhat softer. 

Another excellent test consists in pull- 
ing out the threads both ways and try- 
ing their strength. Catch them with 
both hands an inch apart, give a quick 
jerk and note the force needed to break 
them. If they part easily, the silk is not 
good. Tear the silk along the lines from 
which the threads have been taken, and 
if there are puckers along the tear they 
may be regarded as indicating a strong 
texture. A method of testing that is 
considered conclusive is to burn a frag- 
ment of the silk and also some of the 
ravelings. If the silk is pure and well 
dyed, it will take fire slowly, even 
when held directly in the flame, and 
the fire will go out almost as soon as 
the silk is withdrawn, leaving ashes 
that are nearly jet black. Weighted and 
improperly dyed silk is highly inflam- 
mable. It quickly takes fire, ard the fire 
is difficult to extinguish, smoldering 
after the silk is removed from the flame 
and leaving ashes that keep the shape 
of the cloth and are of a light yellow- 
ish red tint. Cotton in the fabric can be 
readily detected by the odor of the 
smoke. Every woman should remember 
that the requisite qualities of good silk 
are strength, smoothness, luster, rich- 
ness and lightness, no matter how thick 
the material. 





Looking Ahead. 

The cause of many a stumble and 
many a mistake with the average pupil 
will be found in a lack of the faculty 
of looking and thinking ahead. In piano 
playing as well as in any other phase of 
life, The Etude says, it is essential to 
provide for the future. If the passage 
you are playing is simple, send your 
thoughts on to the next and be prepared 
for it. Lf one phrase or figure is ended, 
and you have a short rest, do not let 
your hand stay where it last played; 
neither let it go to sleep in your lap, 
but place it where it will be wanted 
next. If this lack of preparation is very 
marked in any one, the following exer- 
cise will help to correct the fault. Take 
any common jumping bass and get the 
hand readv for—not on—the first note. 





Then, thinking of the seen, 
the first and immediately oon Pay 
over—not on—the second, The 
ing of the third note, play thing, 
and immediately place the hand Soy 
not on—the third, and go forth, ii 

Let this also be done with 
hand, and a few minntes’ hi 
this daily will soon have the ‘ 
sult. In making skips whee a” 
no spare time available for then i 
a useful exercise wil] be Pa wins | 
the two notes between which 
occurs and treat them ip howe 
described, making the trans? 
hand over the distance as rapid ot te 
sible. Instance, Czerny’s Pr aad 
Study. ”’ 7 Sealy 

ee 
For the Lawn, 

A homemade chair in wh; 
enjoy the shade of some — ‘a 
the lawn is illustrated and dencribed 
American Gardening: : 

Its construction is 


: : 80 plain th 
planation is not nee — 


ded, €Xcept the 





A LAWN CHAIR, 
statement that the legs of the foot rest 
should be long enough sg0 that whe 
placed upright the footrest may be in, 
horizontal position. The “rest” op 
then be lowered to any position by». 
clining the legs to the necessary degr 
The canvas used for the seat and beg 
can be shortened at the top of the bed 
as it becomes stretched by use 


Cracker Pudding. 

A delicious pudding can be mo 
with crackers. Butter a two quart baa 
Cover the bottom of the basin with dics 
of tart apple sprinkled with sugar } 
this add a layer of broken crackers wit 
pieces of butter. Alternate the layer ¢ 
apple and cracker until the basin & 
filled. Bake 25 minutes or until the» 
ple is thoroughly cooked. Serve wam, 
with a pudding sauce flavored wit 
lemon. 


Yachting Jacket. 

A trig jacket designed for boat wes, 
but equally suitable on shore at seaside 
resorts, is fashioned in thin cloth d 
blue shade and uniquely arranged wit 
deep cape collar, forming battlenet 
over the shoulders and finishing in loz 
revers in the front, these being fa 
with white cloth richly embroiders 2 
navy and gold mixed cords The ta 





over collar, full front and waist a” 
of white moire nacre, this pote 
used for the mitered corners of t - 
which are studded with plain és 
tons. A gilt anchor forms the rei : 
the waist belt. For ladies who ms ‘ 
approve of the battlement I ol 
square one of sailor shape ~ on 
one can be used instead, a2 oi 
case the embroidery of «* : i 
would still be suitable. ae oat 
signed for this coat 15 yh ach wil 
in a coarse plait and trim? 

moire ribbons. 
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7 00 P.M. EXPRESS with Sleeping Cars 
4 . to Ch 4 


3. 05". M. ACK OMMODATION to Rut 


1. 00. M NIG He EXPRESS, with Sleep 


e Tables and further information on ap 
a "J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass 
: To The East, 
G0 To The West, 
To The Town 





svGusT 18, 1864 


The Boston Passenger Agency |: 
207 Washington St., 


P.M. 


_BOSTON 


STEAMERS 3 FOR 


COMMON WEALTH. 


15 











Lyn, Marblehead, Salem Willows, 
Baker’s Island and Beverly. 


eave SNOW’S ARCH WHARF, 42 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston. 

For Lynn, Week Dee 11.00 A. M., and 6.00 

Sundays—6.00 P. 

Return leave Lynn, W Vek Days 


7.00 A. M., 2.30 





The Durability of Silverware 


Modern j 


Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid 


| Be-plates Worn Plated Articles. | Evory Bottle Warranted, 


Office, 69 Washington St., : 


Depends far more upon the material used in 
cleaning, than the wear occasioned by use. 


c 


The 


fA AMbtdFE¢MMH 
mamma 





—FOR— 
or Plated Silverware without injury. 


All Dealers, 25c, 


DR. JAKGER’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 








G. M. TOCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Boston, Masa. 





P.M. Sundays—8.46 A. 
the ac sknowledged Headquarters | Fe i ishesd salem Willows, Baker's 
‘or information regarding the/ Island and pets Week Days—t9.30 and 
for init 110.30 A. M., 2.30 and 1°6.15 P. M. 
Mountain and Lake Resorts of »-feturn eave Beverly, 7.00 A. M., 230 a 
ous 7.00 P. M. 
New Hampshire, Leave Salem Willows 15 minutes later and at 
, Es parlor cars will be run | '11.45 a. M. 
penc!De or on train leaving Boston rey y for Marbichead, leave Boston, 10.00 
ato Canse way street, at9.00 A.mM.,| A 1.00, and 3.00 P. M. 
"N_H., at 1.00 P. M., and to Lake Selamn leave Marblehead, 9.40 A. M., 3.40 and 
\\ sv ‘a 4.40 P. M. 
NF. ta vots a now on sale and can be For Salem Willows, Baker’s Island, and 
Brcure on at the Boston Passenger | Neverly, $*10.00 and 11.00 A. M., 1.00, "3.00 and 


sang Pry a +. secured in parlor cars. Send 
wtiage to Boston P “ASC nger ay my 

et am “ Vistas on the C, 
and re rches beautifully illustrated, of the 
a scenes and 


~ . ountains, 
plore 2 the nt > alte Merrim: ook Vi alley tDoes not go to Beverly. vents wants, germpncisineg, — , breath 
rr, a Also list of Hotels and Boarding . » | ing in the oats and throwing the head ; less ex 
e theret. \ . tt oc = Band Concerts, Fish Dinners, Boating, we lve than ethers aad never pets boul, ‘The 
\ Fishing, Bowling, etc. voree breathes as freely with it on as without it. 
Fr. E. BROWN, Fares: Boston to Lynn, 15 cents; children, 10} Every one, and especially Editors of Christian 
Gen'l Pass’r and Ticket Agt, cents. Round trip tickets, 25 cents; children, 15 | papers and agents for humane soeieties, should 
cts. Boston to other points, 26 cents; children, | see it. 
p.€. PRESCOT, Scents. Round trip tickets, 45 cents, ; children, Agents make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 
Gen’! Supt, and Trame Mgr. 2 cents. Special rates for parties upon appli-| Outfit, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 


aw. W. STORER, 
Asst, Gen’l Pass’r Agt. 


Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 


On and after July 9, 1893. 
INS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER 
ath IN? CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 


WEST 
6.45 hth 


Q, 00 4 \ M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 


11.30 sid M, 


P . DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep 
3.00 ing Cars to Chicago and St. Louis. 


ACCOMMODATION for Troy 


Dany 


Ac COMMODATION for Troy 


OR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
an ANS AND MONTREAL. 
a COMMODATION to Mon 


8,00 4..." 
rea irlor Car to Burlington 


10. 3 A Hy » “eat. EAL FLYER, Parlor 


treal 


itreal 


i fu 


That You Like Best ; 


BUT 


if westward is the way you decide to go, 
Be sure that your ticket reads just so— 


GREAT 
66 NORTHERN® 4 
RAILWAY 


ST. PAUL WEST 


and 
lf a pleasant journey 
Is the object of your quest, 
Drop a line to F. 1. WHITNE y, 
And he'll tell you the rest. 


FROM 


ven. Pass. & Ticket Agt.G.N.R y.,St, Paul, Minn 


GEO. A. BUTLER, Gen. Agt. 


211 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


NANTASKET 


——AND 


DOWNER LANDING 


a ‘eave Rowe’s Wharf (weather permit- 
SUNDAYS. 


Pembe rton 





Por 

~- Tee Landing, at 9.30, 10.45, 

Return, a 30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.45, p.m. 
56,1 05a.m.; 12.50, 1.20, 


“6.45 P.M 


7.00 P. 


cation to 


NAVAL BRIGADE BAND. 


2.20, 4.15, 5.20, 


Re arm leave Beverly, 9.00 A. M., 3.00, 4.00 and 


"Does 48 not stop at Baker’s Island 
tDoes not stop at Marblehead 


Boston, Beverly and Salem 8. 8. Oo., 
W. A. McCruiuuis, General Manager. 


point NAHANT 


POINT 


FAMOUS FISH DINNERS. 
Free Dancing. 


LEAVE LINCOLN WHARF (weather 
ting) for BASS POINT: 
Week days and Sundays—9.30, 11.00 A.M., 


.20. 3 30, 5.00, 6,30, 8.15 P.M. Return— 10.30 
13 15. 1.30, 3.45, 5.15, 7.00, 9.30 P. M 


For Nahant week days, 9.30 A. M.,12.30, 2.20, 3.30, 
5.00,6.30 P.M. Return—8.00, 11.00 A.M., 2.00, 3.25, 
4.35, 16.00 P.M. 


Sundays~—9.30 A. M., 12.30 5.00, 6.30 P.M... Re 
turn-—11.00 A. M., 2.00, 6.30 P.M 


tThis boat stops at Bass Point 45 
riving in Boston 8 Pr. Mm. 


Rate Children 2he. Take East Boston 
Ferry cars. Special rates to parties. 
J. A. FLANDERS, Agent 


201 Washington St., 


permit 


12.30, 
A. M., 


minutes, ar 


20¢, 


Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Gloucester Steamboat (Co. 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE, 


TO GLOUCESTER 


AND RETURN. 
ROUND TRIP 75c. 


TEAMERS leave north side of Central Wharf 

(foot of State st.) week cays 9.30 A. M., and 2 
Pp. M., leave Gloucester at 2 P. Sundays leave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M., leave Givae ester at 2.45 P. M. 
The excursion boat leaving Boston in the 
morning remains at Gloucester about two ) nouns 
and arrives back at Boston about 4.30 P. M., on 
week days, and 530 P.M., on Senders, thus 
affording passengers the opportunity to reach 
home in desirable season after having spent the 
day in a delightful ocean trip of 60 miles along 
the renowned North Shore, a stretch of seacoast 
which in its beautiful and varied scenery is un 
equalled elsewhere in Ne sw England. For fur 
ther information and vecial rates for large 
parties apply to E. 8. ME RCHANT, Agent. 


SUMMER TRIPS. 


A lady of experience in travelling would like 
to chaperon a smal! party of ladies or school 
girls on asummer excursion. Moderate terms. 

Address CHAPERON, care of Rev. 
E. Hale, 
Boston. 


To Ladies, traveller il Bostou, 


Edward 


Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place. 


A lady, well informed asto the antiquities of 
Boston, will be glad to accompany parties per 
sonally to the interesting historical points in 
the city. She is recommended by the editors of 
this paper. 

Address, C, 


Commonwealth Ojfice, 120 Tremont Street. 


NUTSHELLED. Greatest book 


HYPNOTIS out. Tells all about this wonder 





~ » 9.50 p.m 
4 ‘Hit Y. ©. Pier), at 10.454. m.; 
4.10, 6.50 Pp. m, 
1e1 Landing, at 10.45 a. m., 


2.30 p.m, 
Per Dow: 


. 2.30., 5.15 


nd tip tie 
Garden, ® cent 


G. P. CUSHING, General Manager. 





} 
kets, with admission to Melville | 
5, €xcepton Mondays and July 4. 


OUR METHOD OF 


Feeding Horses on the Street; positively pre- 


ARLINGTON FEED BAG 


co., 


15 Cornhill, Room 2. 


JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston, 


SPECIALTIES: 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


Boston, 








Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant* and 
Druggists. 
w nd for Price List. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 


TURNED SAME DAY. 
Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 














UPHOLSTERER 
and CABINET-MAKER, 
Between 
BRutland and Concord Sq. 


FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY. 


EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 


Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon &t., 
and Lend a Hand office 8 | Hamilton Place — 


BIBLIA : 


Biblical, 


J. B. BRYANT 


711 Tremont St. 








Devoted to Classical and Oriental 
Archzology. 
The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 
This publication, now in ite sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollara 
year. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrationsin each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 


BIBLIA PUBLISHING CO., 
Meriden, Conn, 


Mor ‘days Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM to 2 No pay till cured. 
DR. J. det PHEN . Lebanon.Ohio,. 


Boston Miscellany. 











ful subject. Whatever your views are on Hyp 
notism, you will find this book of great value. 
Published price, 50 cents. Sent free, transporta 
tion prepaid, if you remit 25 cents for subserip 

omes and Hearths, the elegant house 


Ret | tion to 
F * Nantes,” »,12.00 m., 3.55, 6.35 p. m. | hold monthly. Address Homes AND HEARTHS 
haps geen all the way by boat,at 9.30, 10.30, | PUBLISHING Co., New York 

Return ang im, 2. =, 3 3.30, 4 50, 6.15 p.m. | - 
£6.28. 7.00, 8.00 Hi, 12.30, 1.00, 2.00, 3.30, 5.00, | 

Por XN 13D Pp. mM. 

: taske . ~~ 
+ “rn k ~ boat and rail via Pemberton, | }) _ ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 
sb 7.45 Pp. m a. m., 12.30. 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.15, i ito City, Village or Gguntey. Reoded in ed in every 
*tarn, 10.45 a. m., 12.39 jy shop, store and reatest conven- 
ho, 9.33 p. m. 32, 1.02, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 6.37, | ience aad best seller on wart 

rt 17 make from '° 

= Soat,or boat and rail, 25 cents each e in a residence means a sale to al) 
Round e—\neighbors. Fine instruments, no wo 


plete, 
pped. Can be put up by any one, 
ever out of order, =e sepelrt laste jw 
me. Warran’ 


2W.P. Harrison & Co., A Clerk 10. Columbus, 0, 





iy" 


Hh? SALE—A second-hand copy of Volumes 
land Il. Half bound. Apply at this office 


AnorewJ. LLoyvp, Optician, 
323 and 325 Washington &t., 
Opp. Old South Church, 
Branch, 454 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes ; all cases na” 
TRAE Ade TRADE MAR 


RUPTURE CURE 
FREE 





TRADE MARK. 





NOTEKA 








particulars of acomplete revolution 
in the treatment of rupture sent 





HATS 


In Leading ana Correct dcmirninn, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 


: (Opposite the Common.) 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Union Depot.) 
A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator, 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, 
_ JOHN F. KETTSREX & CO., P~op's. 


HOTEL .”. BAVARIA, 


JOIN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


4) Province Cort 


Delavan House. 


ALBANY, N, Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel?at 
the Gagan. 





Roston, 


The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 
Army and Navy Headquarters, 


EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H. C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 
(Madison Square.) 


Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE, 


Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 


Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
FORD & COMPANY, rdioninaae ad 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Ranking with the best of the First-class Hotels 
in New England. 


Passenger Elevator, well furnished rooms and 
all heated by steam. 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop, 


fh fale Send for Catolog of 





Books and helps 
ELF-TAUCHT for self-instruction 





sealed, address, 








Dr. Patrick, 150 Tremont §St., Boston. 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, te 
The Phonographic Institute Co., Cincinnati, O, 





16 BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 











New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, 


ASSETS Dec. 31, 1893 
LIABILITIES 


It’s Our Winner 
Prms:.. 


81825] 22 


SUIT TO ORDER. ‘Men and their Clothes. 


A woman knows just where she can 
get the most for her money; men are 
different. A man will go and pay 
$65 for a suit of clothes, when he can 
get the same thing next door for 


S35 


Now how can a $65 suit be made for 
$35? Well, this is the way I do it. For 
twenty years | was in the wholesale 
woolen and trimming business, and was 
a large importer. This gave me expe- 
rience and acquaintance, two enormous 
money-savers. 

I’ve just got some beautiful goods for 
spring and summer, Martin, Crombie 


and Laverton Vicunas, Carr’s Covert 
coating, Scotch Bannocks, London 
trousering and French vestings. | 
al | have some fine American makes, too, 
7 aes Al V ‘yy 
II] ELIOT STREET. 


and one of the best cutters in Boston. 
Come in and let me show you how 

And The *‘ DEN”? 
249 WASHINGTON STREET, | 


much you can save. 
NeExT HERALD OFFICE. 


Boston, Mass. 


$23,204, 162.58 
, 21,537,527.35 


$1,666,635. 23 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued at the old life rate premium. _ 

ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 


When You 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash 
Can Have @ | surrender and paid-up insurance values to which 


ne insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 
7 | Statute. 
Tailor at |  eangnlots, rates and values for any age sent 
‘ 3 on application to the Company’s Office. 
This Price. | sens. r. srevENs, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres 
8. F. TRULL, Secratary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 


Don’t Be a 
Ready-Made 
Man. 





Made from Black or Blue Cheviot 
Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths, 
Suitable for Business or Dress. 





PINE TAILORING 
oll ee 


172 Washington St., 


Opposite Joel Goldthwait’s 


Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 


Hotel Pelham, 


Room I0ol, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Formerly Tremont Row. 


just Below 
State St. 


The longest established and acknowledged 
the most reliable physician in New England ; 


j treating all complaints inc idental to married 


or single women ; patients who consult her not 

= | only meet with civility, but secure the most 

| skilful and successful service, and thereby 

W FALL S YLES | avoid failure and loss of money ; those who 
; | wish medicines can get the best known to medi 


| cal science by writing or calling at office ; pri- 
é | vate accommodations for patients by far the 
| best in the city ; practitioners who have not a 


private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 
| gynecology may recommend the doctress, who is 
a |a medical graduate, with the entire confidence 


| that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 


| treatment at moderate changes. 
We are the largest retail carpet Hours 10 to 9. 


house in New England. Fitchburg Railroad 
ds 


Hence, we can buy and sell S00 REDUCED RATES OF FARE 


For Round Trip Tickets on account of 


at LOWEST PRICES. Summer 


We carry none but STANDARD Vacation 
MAKES. | Excursions. 


| Tickets on sale June 1 to Sept. 30, and good 
| until Oct. 31, 1894. 


‘Summer Excursion Book 
rREE 


On receipt of 2c. stamp for postage. Gives in 
formation in regard to routes, rates of fare and 
list of hotels and boarding houses. Can be ob 
tained at 250 Washington Street, Boston, or on 
application to 


J. R. WATSON, Gen, Pass.jAgent, 





998, 560 & 562 WASHINGTON STREET. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 





Concentrated Almong 


FOR HOME USE 
Perfumes and Invigors: : 
Soothes the System. Cum tee 
and Surprisingly Soften.” 
the skin ie 
MANIC! RING, » 
FREE sample of H 
Soap to all ] 


ss CTC 
i€ 


rs ti 


CAL 


37 TEMPLE PLACE, " 








AIRCHILD & NICHOL 


SELLING AGENTs, 


12 PEARL STREET, 


Boston, Maas, 


In Postage, we will send 
A Sample Envelope, of either 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


OZZONI'S 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for msty 
years, but have you ever tried i’ 
not,—you do not know what a2 
Complexion Powder is. 


POZZONI'S| 


besides being an acknowledged ae 
has many refreshing uses. It preven*© 
ing, sun-burn, wind-tan, lessens perp om 
@te.; in factitisa mostdelicate ane deerraaee 
protection to the face during bot west 
At is Sold Everywhere 
For sample, address 


J. A. POZZONI CO. St. Louis, 


MENTION THIS PAPES 


























